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Preface \ . • 

( . * • . 

Despite the effects-^f' innpv.ations, increased efforts, hard wor^ , dedication 

i ' 
and/nncreased use of hardware and environniental desiqn, criminal behavi(3lr in 

America appears to be rapidly increasina. The yearly Uniform Crime Report\or 

the rpfleral Bureau of. Investigation .reflect the rapid increase n the numbers 

and rates.of crimes reported to the police. The ] 972 report incflicated that, from 

19G7 to 1 972 , the actual rate of reported crimes rose 55%, and the crime rate 

per ISO, 000 inhabitants rose 477 ;. the corrqspondinq increase in population m 

th* United States rose only 5^' J The crime rate in 1 974 alone rose 18^% over 

the 1973 figures. - . ^ 

The public in general is considerably exercised over-the high crimp and 

alle3^i recidivism rates. The. reports by Bailey^ and Martinson^ suggest that 

the recidivism rate has not been staunched by correctional proorams In the 

mgpe recent years, however, innovators in the field of corrections have been 

\ ^ 0 ^ " 

experimentirig wi^ and investigating altem^t;ve programs for crime control 

»nd prevention. ?he Omn.ibus Crime Control and. Safe Streets Act has made % 
large-scale innovations possible, and Martinsqn is reviewing what works 'n 
corrections singe 13-67, • • , | ♦ 

Onfe area in which innovation has occured has been the use of ex-offenders 

fas parole officer aides in^Ohio. *This is an effective, innovative and meaninq- 

' ' " • \ 

ful program, deserving the Exemplary Prcoect status which the Law Enforcement 

•■ . \ ; • : ^ , \ • • 

Assi9tar>ce Administraj[^ron has bestowed upon it. The AduJ^ Parole Authority 



Vlll 



\ 



and the Ohio Department Ipf Rehabilitation and Correction have reason to be 
♦ 

pleased witb tl)€^ fruits of their labors to date. 
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CHAPTER 1 J 
. THE use or PARAPROFESSIONALS IN CORRECTIONS ' 

Introduction 
> 

. \Th'o use of nonprofessional aids in social service delivery proorams has a • 
lonn history. ^ ?ho volunteer is probably the most common expires sion of this * 
;iso, and has traditionally been seen in such programs as the Umt'ed Wa^, the 
Red Cross, Candy Stripers,, and the March of Dimes. Increasingly, volunteers 
are serving in corrections in such programs as Man-to Man,^ Woman-to Womap . 
Volunteers in Probatiori, etc. Most volunteers have no special characteristics 
for ser\Mng in such delivery systems,^ particularly fn' terms of training and - 
formal education. They are, however, recruited for their high interests in and 
desire to be of service to others, as well as their knowledge, 6f community 
agencies, resources and opportunities. More typically unpaid, 'these non- 
professional workers nonetheless provide an agency with considerable manpower 
-on a regular and extensive basis. Both agpncy administrative personnel as 
well as line workers view volunteers as separate from and not anjntegral^part ^ 
of the p^aid, professional staff. Purther, volunteers have a unique feature, 
particularly in corrections; .they cannot be fired if their contributions Ind 
presence are deleterious to the operations and mission of the agency. 

A major departure from the traditional uses of volunteers occured in /l 963, 
when the Mobilization for Youth project, funded through the Pres*dent/s 
Committee on Javenil^ Delinquency and Youth Crime, was originated/' 

1 . 

14 



Scott^ reports that, in addition to the Effects of the Office of Econonjiic Opp- 
prtupity in increasing the deman^d for Iridlgenous paraprofeSsionals, the use 
of ex-offenders as indigenous paraprofessionals in corrections has been 

« 

implemented In Alaban\^ (the Draper Project) , Massachusetts (the Massachu- - 
setts Correctional Institution at Walpole), the Fedef-al Bureati of Prisons 
(particularly In Terre Haute, Indiana), Colorado (BARS Project), California 
(the Squires' Program at Sah Quentin), North Carolina (Chapel Hill Youth 
Development and Research Unit) , Illinois (University of Chicago Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice and y.S. Probation Office), and Oregon (Project 
MOST) . 

. ^, , 
Organizations of ex-offen.ders have also been found to impact on offenders 

either currehtly incarcerated or emerging on parole. These include the Synanon 

Foundation; S61f-Development Group, Inc.; Seventh Step Program; Future 

Association 6f Alberta, Canada; Efforts from Ex-Convicts in the District of 

Columbia; and the House of Judah in Atlanta. 

The paraprofessional , unlike the volunteer counterpart, has distinct and ^ 

unique characteristics as a treatment perspective. The desired charcateristics 

of a volunteer (Mgh interest and community knowledge) are combined with the 

dimensions of a new cai[eer, ^nd the paraprofessional is viewed as an integral 

part of an agency's staff while being paid* for services rendered. While distinct 

from formally trained professionals, the paraprofessional is a person with def- 

inite ties to the local commifpity but with less formal training.^ Many criminal 

justice professionals view the paraprofessional ex-offender as a peer of the 



offerider^with intimate knowledge of the life styles, problems, limjted resources 
attitudes, traifs and behavior of the offender Siuce social distance and inability 

4 

to communicate between the professional correctional woiVer and defender have ^ 
been defined as contributing in part' to offender non-adjustmen^ to 'life on the 
streets., parole revocation anrf recidivism, the paraprofe^sional ha« been viewed 
as a major aide in resolving a part of the crime problem ' ^ • ^ 

^ The paraprofessional nn corrections has been charc^ctenzecf'^as mcreasmfe 
service effi.ciency and effectiveness through relieving the professional of timj^ 
consuming work which does not rec^uire extensive fonmal tramino, as well as 

y * f 

/ 

providinn certain services which the professional cannot These insiahts and 
traits are believed to be especially useful in managing and assistioa minority 
and ethnic groups of which the professional may not be a member. In like fashion^ 
the paraprofessional ig viewed as a translator and transmitter who can ideallv 
influence the attitudes, behaviors-, and insichts of the professional m relation 
to the clients and community being served, thus enaHUng the professional to 
deal more effectively with tliose he serves. It is.no wonder that paraprofession 
als have in many larger agencies been given major roles in treating. and servicing 
clients in human service delivery systems. Departments of Correction throuoh 
out the United States -(as will be discussed below) are using ex-offenders as 
paid paraprofessionals in such diverse roles as correctional officer, probation 
and parole officers and aides, teachers, counselors, placement officers , om- 
budsmen, therapJsts in drug and alcohol abuse programs, etc. 

A' subtle and seldom' acknowledaed fall-out of the use of ex offenders as 

■. 3 ' ■. ■ 

* 
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paraprqfessionals m corrections is reiroflexive reformation, a process by which 
ex-offenders find themselves advocating'and later adopting prasocial attitiaHes, 
behaviors, traits and beliefs. The ex- offender i s tra^nsfprmed from a help re 
ceiver tb a help giver, and in«a role reversal may find that he incorportates 
into his^pwn life-style that same pattern which he seeks to have his clients 
adopt. It may well be aTtruism that the ex-offender A, in trying to provide 
services, to offender B, benefits as much as if ndt more tha't B in becoming and 
remaining crime-free and non-cnminal ,__If .such a phemonenon were repeatedly 
reported and verified, the policy implications for people -changing systems 
would be obvious and indicative. ' ' ^ 

In summary, during the last decade indigenous workers with similar char- 

/ \ ■ • ' ■ ( 

acteristics, bac^roud, ex'perienies, and behaviors as the clients they serve 

hape been Jncreasingly utilized In establishing more effective and productive 

services and relationships. Correptions--and especially community-based 

corrections — has also begun to utilize ex-offenders as change agents in aidinc ' 

cun;ent offefnders in their adjustment to .the community and in their transition to 

the free world«outside institutions. 

In these.areas/it appears that the use of ex-offenders as indigenous para- 

-f 

professionals may be of consicSerable benefit to clients, the agency, the para- 

« 

professional himself, and to the society as a whole. Unfortunately, most prior 
evaluations have been subjective and non-empirical in nature. The existing 
lack of empirical, hard data on which to build is a situation to be remedied, , 
for it is essential that policy makers, future evaluators; innovators and criminal 

«* 



iustice practitipners h^ve reliable and robust dat& for future planniAq anri action 
This report in part addresses that need. - * ^ 

Th e Stud; /- 

This report represents an external evaluation of the use'of indigenous ' 

paraprofessionals as parole officer aides*in Ohio, anj:! is more extensively 

^iosc^nbed in the next chapter. An overview of the project and i^ts coals are 
•* , ' , 

presented here in order to put into perspective the results of'the national sur- • 

vey on states' use of ex-offenders in parole and probation'work roles part of- 

the history of the use of ex-off^nders in correctional endeavors. 

ThQ Adulf-Parole^'Authority of th^ Ohio Department of Rehabilitation* and 

Correction,, in September of 1972, implemented what to date has been a thret^- * 

V * . ^ / 

year prooram^de^ignated as the Parole Officer A^de Program using ex-offenders 

as cfuasii-parol^ officers. Funding^has been provided by grants from th^ Law 

I ' / ' \ ' V . 

Enforcement Assistance Admrnistration, through blc^ck and discretionary funds, 
as well as by ^matching state funds. * Evaluation of the Parble Officer Aide (POA) 
Pro^atn has H^en conducted under contract xyith the APA-by'the Program for the^ ^ 
Study q'f^Crimetand Delinquency o¥ the Ohio State University. 

The goals of the POA^project were to ^bridge, the gj^p betwfecJn theAPA and 
parolees, to facilitate communication between ^corrections and tHe .copimuni ty' 
and^state, to engender trust and confidence in the^ correctional sys,tem, to 
decrease recidivism, and to reduc?^ parole violatipns , Jhi s monograph reports 
on the evaluation of th'e three year project designed to gain, the "benefits of the ' 



services'of the ex-offenders as well as provide new and meaniiigful careers 

for ex-offenders in-this area'of the human seWice delivery systems In gen 

eral, the State of Ohio. has successfully used ex-offenders in these roles 

As part of the process of evaluation, a national survey was conducted^in 
^ * ' * / 

early 1 974 to determine the extent to which ex-offenders were" used or bein^ 

considered for use t?y other correctional departments. The outcomes 'of this , 

portion ^of the evaluation study^are included below to place the POA project. 

in national perspective. ' " ' . 

National Survey of States' Use of Ex-Offenders 
^ in Parole and Probation Work 

• ; , • . \^ 

' As noted above, there has been a' rapid increa*se in the number, variety 
and responsibilities of ex-offender$ in the human service delivery system la 
general, a'nd in corrections in particular. The interest in and exparts-ion of 
programs using ex-offfenders has led to an explosion pf knowledge about and 
literature.on the use of paraprofessionals'; Th.e lates^t resources indicate that 
most programs Have been relatively Successful, and thus criminal justice agen- 

( ■■ 

cleS; including-law enforcement units, have m0re intensely explored the poss- 
Ibility use of indigenous workers in their mandated roles. ' Both the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training and the more recent National 
Advisory Commission on Criminctl Justice Standard's and Goals (1973) have ex-' 

ressly urged correctional agencies tcy actively recruit, retain -and^use ex-offend 
-ers in work'ing'^With convicted offenders. , \ /' ^ 



Although these prestigious Comfhissions'have urged an^ literature reflects 
more wiriespread us'e of ex-offenHer paraprofessional s in corrections; critics 
havp ronttrnr^ to argue that such' programs are more rhetorical than implement^, 
Further, thp actual number and types of such pfoorams \n use by state correc- 
tional agencies has not Ipeen riocumented m recent-year-s- the National CoCincil 
on Cnmr^ anri Delinquency surveyed the, area m 1 967. The absence of more ^ 
ror^pnt infomation may well be an inhibitino factor in the^ adoption of such pro- 
nrams Tor these reason3r a survey was unsriert^en to ascertaih the extent of 
such ppoorammincf . 
The^Suryey. " * " 

The survey of the use of ex-offenders in correctional roles wag undertaken 



irl March of 1 974 . A 22-item questionnaire was sent to the administrative head 
! of^e^Brh state department of corrections in the nation.' along with a cover letter 
explaining the purpose of the survey: ^ to ascertam baseline data qn the use of 
ex-offender paraprofessionals as .well as certain attitudes toward the use of 
^uc^l^inniqenous workers. rollow,-up mailings were sent every two weeks to 
non-respondents, and at the end of 12 weeks 4^ polled admiqi^strators had re- 
sponded. The remaining three sta^te administrators were telephonlcally surveyed, 

As questionnaires were returned, it quickly became evident that there was 
,a major problem. The questionnaire contained items covering parole and pro- 
bation as well as a general response category .of "other", referring to the use of 
ex-offenders in corrections outside of the probation and pardle area. Many 
state administrators duplrcat^d the questionnaire'and circulated it to other 
agencies, leading" to multiple^ responses from seven -states Therefore, on 

. • ' 20 . - ' , , . 



questions dealing with parole and probation, a decision was made. to report 
5nly the responses recCiived from the various state directors of corrections 
(unless the state director of probation was tjie principal respondent). The mul- 
tiple responses from the seven states are reflected' (for the most part) only in 
^tbe general category of "other"- the rnultiple answers received were simply 
averaged together to assigh .an overall response from that staje. 

One other weaj^^nes§ of the datp. is reflected in the fact that several states 

Mo not have a cenlralTzed probation a/ervice • For example, In California, pro-- 

* ^ • ,\ o» 

bation IS strictly a county function (with the exception of the state probation 

subsidy program). In OHio, by contrast, one-half of the coynties are super- 

» 

Vised by the state centraLoffice while the other half malntai^ns county autonomy 
It appears that,* in several states- with decentralized probation programs, no one^ 

fi^li) of 



knows the entirety of what is going on. t^oughout that state m the fueli) o^ 
bation. Therefore the emphasis in this repprt is on the use of ex-offenders as 



parole officers^or aides. 



The Use of Ex-Offenders. 



Firsd:, It was obviously difficult for m^ny state direC^ors'of corryctions to 
•accurately respond to whether their state used ex-offenders as parole or pro- 
^tion officers or^aides. One of the major reasons was simply that, in \t 
least nine states, there are no legal -or administrettive restrictj^ons excluding^ 
eX'Offenders from state employment. Consequently, .little effort had been made, 
to document wliether or not correctional employees have criminal records. The . 
response from Oregon typifies these circumstances: ^ 



, . . the Corrections Division has no specific prpqram to hire 

j 

former offenders, and certainly no specific funding for that pur- 

pose. Conversely; we have no bia!^ ^gainst hring any individual 

I i 

whose background and ability (Qualify him or her'Tbc^ specific 
position. 

The respondent went on to indicate that following his canvass of personnel 



offices serving various units of the Corrections Division, several former 

\ . I 

offenders wete identified as employees. ^ I, 

Sixteen {approximately one-third) 6f the states repdrted the use of a'x- 
offenders as parole officers or ^ides (see Table 1). The number ranaed'from 



io and fifty-five ex~ 



ooft^uih employee in five states to twenty-three in 01 
^offendjpr employees in Pennsylvlania (see Tal^fe^^) 

u|'ing former offenders as parole officer^/is a Wajively new pher/omenon 
as juciged J^y the ir;iitial dates given for^the /initiation 



•F\such practices (see 
ngtor1\^ in 1 96p; and 
sconsin) report sinjllar-ijrograms 



^ablen), ^CAlifornia began Us program m I|S67; Wash 

' / ■ 

four states (Alaska, Maryland. Utah and 

1 ■ \ / \ 

beginning in 1 970.^ In 197] , fou^Wlitional states irJitiated ex-offenjler parole 

ofjicer programs; five more states implemented such Programs in 1 972; and one 

' \ / 

statq reported begirlning a program in 1 97 3. Appar^htly 1970- 1 972 was the 

)' ' ^^"^^ 

penjd when most of these programs began. In fact, of the 139 ex offender par 

/ ' *' 

.,olb officer aides presently employed throughout ther^Wted States, 117 (o^>er 

8\percent) were employed in states which initiated their proarams duringViis 

period It is of interest to note that all thirteen programs which began between 
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TABLE 1 




\ 

V 

State Responses to the Use o,f Elx-Of fenders 
in Corrections ^ 



Category 


States 
Using 


(Percent) 


States Not 
Using / 
Ex-Offenders 


i ' 
i 

(Percent) ' ' 


Parole Officer Aide 


16 


34.0 




1 

66.0 


Probation Officer Aide 


10 


24.4 


' i 


75.6 , 


Other* 


22*1 " 


100.0 


0 ' ' • 


0.0 ■ li 



*Includes Correctional Officers, teachers, worjlc-release direct- 
ors, community volunteers, halfway house counselors, other professional 
positions, business officer personnel, work-release supervisors, pro- 
gram coordinators, clerical support in Approbation and parole services, 
teachers' aides, probation officers, cooks and relates service workers , 
research assistants, engineers, other institutional jobs not involving 
custody, treatment aides in drug programs, advocates , ^ cottage parents 
and employment counselors » y / 
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TABLE 2 

i 



\ 



Number of Ex-Offenders Actually Employed 
by Number of States 



Kx-Of fender Employees 
Typ4 l^mployrnent 1 2-5 6-lQ 11-15 16-30 31-60 Total 



J'arole 5* 1 5 2 1 I 

Probation • 1* 1 2 2 0 0 

Other ' 0 5.^\2 1 -K ^ 



139 



41 



2o: 



^Several states failed to report the number of ex-offender parole 
or probation officer aides they employed thus the total in row one is 
only 15 states. 
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TABLE 3 



YeaV in Wliich State Program Using Ex-Offenders BcgaH 



Category 



Date 



States 



I'erccnt 



oho 



Pahole 



\ 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



1 
1 
0 
A 
A 
5 
1 
16 



6. 1 
6.1 
0.0 
25.0 
25.0 
31. •» 
6. J 

jon.n 



Probation 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
19712 



1 

0 - 

1 
2 

8* 



12.5 
0.0 
50.0 
12.5 
25.0 
100.0' 



Others 



I 



Ear^y 50' 3 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 \ 

1973 



1 
2 
3 
3 
6 

19* 




100.0 



*Threc states failed to report wlicn their parole or prolS'ttiou 
officer aide program bej^an and the N unde^ others represents pro^^raiu 
rather than states, 4 



12 



1970 aad ' 972 rocoivci l.FAA futriinc:. Of the ex-offender parole officer aiHe 

• A 

pronrams initiated beforf> this t.\mo , only ono of tho throp roportrd federal 
tnndirr^/n^c ^remon ions ^Towtb an^ adoption of ^surh prorrams, therefore 
ap0^r to l^e an out^:rowth of federal mferest ' in ^supportinc] surh 'innovations 

\he uso^4' pro! aticSn offii^or aides has followerj'a Similar line of develoi^ment 
awi fiK)T??rr><5n^ro]r off)r-or rTiripi.>sAll but ono of thQ state programs hecuin % 
*s\'nrn 1 970,, rer-ei'ved^Ss^nral fundin-!. Of particular prbte 'S the fact that all • 



Jen states with proi'^^tion officer aide pronrams also have parple officer aKie" 
procjrams. . -* , 

r 

Legal and Administ raitive Rj?sj.rjxticK]_s ' 
C oncornino Cmp lovinc Cx-Off enders ' 

Several state .directors, mentioned that one of ;he motivating factors for 

r 

initiating their ex-ofSender parole officer aide program was the need to set 
an example, fdt othQc^tP^mployer^ to^ hire ex -of fenders A typical comment was: 

. the commission carlnot ask. other employers to consider hiring ex-offenders 
Without first hirinr; them durselves." Despite the validity' of such loo'c admin - 
istrative or lega^estrictipn^ limit tho ernpla>>'ment of ex-offenders for parole 
or probation work in ff^teen states. Eleven state directors of correcticin re 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ 

port legal relstnctions siwrh as the following- 

' ' Parole officers are "peaci? officers" and must be licensed to 
carry fi/earms and it is against our state law for a convicted felon 
to carry a* firearm. | I , ^ , 

\ ; I . 

The state., cpunty^ or municipality may not em^pldy a person 
convicted of a felon\^ who has^not, prior To the tir^e of. filing an 
. employment applicadon received a full pardon. 

n 



\ 



Our state porsoanel still refuses to liire if a potential employee 
has been convicteci o^ a le\ov/ or is under fulony indictmenf. ^ ^ 



Convicted felons lose their citizenship cind 
oatl>of office until citizei^$hip i,s restored. 



cannot be sworn to 



Convicted felons cannot by law'f^e ajDpointed to a position of 
trust. • • 

Nine states reported administrative rebtnctions limiting the employment 



of ex-offenders m^parole or prot5ation work . In four c^f 



these nine states 



there were no legal t;^?toctions , onW administrative ones Typical restricr 

tions reported were: \ 

^ Our policy i^s that an^pplicant with a criminal record must 

have received a pardon for each cfonvicted offense before employment 



*?is considered. 



)ne in ou/" 9 



/ 



It IS si^paply not done in oyr state. We want employees we can 
tnast and 'you never know about ex-c6ns. • r . 

« 

The usQof ex^offenders as parole or probation officer aides 
does not TJ^e the support of experienced probation and parole offi(|:er 
personi^el but appears to be^lrmited mostly to academic theorists. 
The role of the 6x-offender must be li^nlted, and he should never bfe 
allojA^ed to exercise any c^f the supervisory control over offenders; 

In additiorin^ l^gal and adrain^tr 



gal and adrain^tratMve restrictions prohibiting ex-offender 



employment in^^arole and probation work , other factors discourage many ex- 
offenders from participating in such programs. Low monetary compensation 
IS no doubtr-pne determining fsfctor. The average beginning pay for such 
employees was $48^ /52 per month or a mere $5 , 802 . 2 ] per*year. Tlje highest 
beginning pay for parole or probation aides was in Alaska where the minimal 



starting pay wa& $687. ClO pfer month or '$8, ,^,44. 00 fjer year The pay scal^ for 
ex-offenders in parole or proba^tion work was also quit^ limited. Often aides 

,27 



are unable to advance to hiaher professional levels and, therefpre^ their maximal 
earninas are considerably restricted. The maximal sal^^es for ex-offender 
aides ranged from $6,684 to $1 6,800 per year, with the ave/age maximal 



'A 



salary being $10,3^2 oi;l$R62.67 per month. With such financial barriers and 

\ / 
the additional professional restrictions, aides in somey{5o5itions may be,,, ^ / 

locked into a low pJa>inq job with ^^^^^ hope of advancement within the agency. 
W*hile definite barriers exist in some states, several state and 'federal 
^agencies actively recruit ex-offenders for their respective parole and pro- 
bation aide proorams, as well as other important positions. For examples- 
several state ombudsmen were fomnerly ex-of^der .parole officer aides. At 
least one assistant prison warden was a fomner aic/e, and one administrative 
assistantr^o a state director of Correctional Services was a former offender. 
Thus, in some instances the fomner offender who selects a career in criltfina! 
justice can progress professionally and receive better compensations. 

Another positive point of the e;c-offender pai^le 'and probation programs 

was the opportunity' provided aides for educational advancement. Twelve of 

^ • > ' ,^ 0 , 

the sixteen states which utilized ex-offenders as parole or probation officer 

aides proyfrJe' paid release time from the job for educational advaacement. 

In addiction, financial aid was available in at least^^ven of the sixteen states 

to defr^^y the educational expenses. Such^^vailable support and encouragement 

.may sol^ th6 dilemma of low pay by preparing the fonrier offender aides for 

better pacing jobs. The Law Enforcement Education Proaf^m (LEEP) is 

undoubtedly a major advancement aid. 
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. .. -^i ' : 

Criteria Used in Selecting Ex-Offenders 
for Employment in Correctional Work 

Selection of paraprofessionals. remains a problem for most helping 
agencies. No less than twenty-eight state directors of corrections requested 
from the researchers a list of criteria on toW other states were selecting ex- 
offender aides. One director of corrections commented: 

.One of the reasons our state has been reluctant to start 
programs using ex-offenders as parole or probation officers is our 
uncertinty as to how reliable, dependable and trustworthy ex-cons 
can be identified. Certainly, public opipion is not apt to be 
highly mobilized if ex-offenders as corrections^ personnel were to 
become involved in legal problpms. 

Consequently, many .directors of corrections appeared to be. somewhat reluctant 

to accept sucji new programs without definite guidelines qn how ex-offender 

aides should Ipe selected, and how they were beir{g se],ected in other states. 



It is deafly evident from the 



lirvey that a definite lack of consensus 



exists amDng the various states in Selecting aides (see Table 4). The criter- 
ion for employment most frequently mentioned was the ability of the |Lx-offender 
to be artTculate and able to dommunicate well with others. Other criteria fre- 
quency mentioned were good adjustm^t on t^ie part of the ex-offender during, 
and a 'ter parole, presently free^f correctional supervision, and a set minimum 
educational achievement level (varying from eiahth grade in one state to a 
college degree^in another). Several directors. mentioned that althoug4i criteria 
were establish©^ for selecting ex-offender aides, often these were ignored or 
o^rlooked if a particularly good\ prospect were being considered. ' ^ 
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TABLE 4 



r 



Criteria Used in Selection of Ex-Offenders 
for Employment in Corrections ,by State 



1 


Criteria 




States 


Ability to Communicate 

Adjustment during and/or 
after parole supervision 


*> 


5 

\ 
4* \ 


PresentJ.y free of 
Correctional Supervisioti 

Certain Educational Minimum 
Achievement ^ ^ < 




' 4 
4 


Other** ' V 




10 



fThei number is greater than 15 because most stat.es 
meiVtion^d more than one critei^on. [ 

y^**Includes : Stability, maturity, reliability*, honesty, 
potential, integrity; interest, rib* discernable situational 
problems, at least ^erage intelligence, enthusiasm, good ' 
behavior while incarcerated, successful .completion of ex- 
tended training program^wliile incarcerated, dependability,^ 
free of sexual deviancy, Jillingness-and' ability to partic- 
ipate in college program </nd same criteria as for any other 
pot^nt'ial emp'loyees. ^ • 



" . ■ / • - 

Tob Performance of Ex-Offender Aides • 

The major question of all ex-offender prouranis*concems their success- 
fulness. State directors of correction were asked to rank (on a scale froiti 0 
.to 100 wi'th^SO being average) the overall job performance of their exfoffender 
chides in comparison to regular staff members performing similar tasks. Overall^ 
ai4es' performance was rated very good for the sixteen states, with the average 
t eing 6^.8 with a range from 30 to 100. Aides were apparently judged hi'Citily 
effective in those states where they were employe^. ^ \ • 



ful role, the support of correctional personnel is essential. The loint Commission 




Certainly if the fieid of corrections is to utilize the ex-offender in a meaning- 

. . 'r 

on Correctioaak Manpower' s 1967 survey found over 50 percent of the correctional 
ersonnel interviewed felt it would not be a good idea to hire ex-offenders in their. 
^cy,3 current suryey found a definite shift in this respect. Eighty perr* 
cerTt i©4-i:he state dfi^ctors felt it desirable to hire ^^^-offenders in their agencies, 
today. Moreover, in those states utilizing ex-^offenders as allies , directors 

• » K * 

were even more complimentary and jcomTxiitted to, the idea than in states not 
losing suclf programs. Although thi'desirability ^ such program^ between states 
. utilizing and not utilizing ex-offenders v/as not statistically significantly 
- different, there did ^appear to be less opposition to such new programs today, 
even in those states whicH have not implemented them. - * . ' ' 

All state directors of correction were a'sked'to list both the advantages and 
disadvantages of utilizing ex-offenders as parole or probation officers or aides ♦ 
The advantages most often mentioned were t,he-greater rapport ex-offendei;s were 
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able develop wifh parolees and probationers; and the ability Bf the ex offenders 
to empathize with the problems experienced by the parold^s and pro'bationers (see 
Table 5). SeveraJ directors mentioned comment's such as the following; 



They (the. offenders) bring with them the uniqjje auality'of 
•being on both sides of the correctional process 'and thereby . ' 
can more readily identify wi4:h offenders'^ fears and problems, ' 

Another topical comment was; * ' > j ^ ^ 

It gives some legitimacy to our reauesting efnployers to 
• consider hirii^an exroffender i^ we have some on our own 
/staff. ^ It's pretty difficult justifying to a potential employer 
why he stiould hire an ex-con if your own agency refuses to • 
hire them . ^' 

One final advantage mentioneci by a number of directors (^ealt with the 
.^'mediating roTe such employees could perform hetw,een parolees and the parole 
Hepartment. • . ^ ' ' . * 

They (ex-offende/s) could teach us how.parolee? think and why 
^ ^ they do, some of th^ "crazy" things they , do. Fn addition, they could 
' justify many of our policies and rules to paroiees in a way that thfey 
might accept them.' Hell, we can use any help nowadays that we can* 
get regardles^s of thfe source. ' ■ . . , 

Ther major disadvantages mentioned>y state directors of corrections in - 

Utilizing ex-bffendei^ employees c^enter around negative* stereotypes and stia- 

matizations still ascribed to former offenders (see Table 6) ._ Comments by - 

difectors included: "(The professional staff) would be incensed by lowering 

our selection criteria; " ^and "Public support can certainly not*be counted on 

if /?^our\office is packed with ex-offenders;" and ". . . hiring such-tifidesir- 

ables is simply inviting the corruption ^of ^our office. and clients. " ^'Certainly 

public opinion can be mobilized, placated and won oVer. In the case of the 
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. TABLE 



Major Advantages Cited by States for Employing 
Ex-Offender Parole/Probation Officer Aldfes * 



1; 

Number of States 
33 



Advantages ' ' 

Greater r.apport with clients 

•Better understanding of client's 
problems 

More capable of empathizing 

Streetwise 

Additional line of connnunlca- 
tlon to the cojmnunlty 

Resource and "tnedlator 
t * 

Unique support for professional 
- staff ' ' - ■ . . 



Stronger commitment to the 
Addj.tlon>al source of .manpower \ 
Other** ^ . ^ 

^^one 

. * ^ , ' 
Total \i ■ 



job ^ 



19 
14 



■9 

6 
5 
4 

, 13 
5 

125 



* Frequency of responses does not add to 50 because * 
sope states gave ^several advantages « 

includes: affirmative action, opportunity for* e^ir " 
offender to contribute to criminal justice fiield, perform 
public relations services, Jjetter able to avoid bei^ig 
''conned", provides reality-based arpproach to offenders 
from. & staff prbsltlon, can enter areas wh^re officers would 
fear to tread/ " jf^ 



TABLE ^ ^ 6 . ' 

Major Disadvantages Cited by States for not Employing 
Ex-Offender PaYole/Probati^ Officer Aides* 



Disadvantages ^ 

Professional ataff^s resistance 

Possible ^idverse' publicity 
V 

Possibility of thein corrupting 
their parolees or probationers 

^Diffleulty of finding suitable 
» ' \ candidateiJ 

Overidentificationwith client 

Lack of (Xareer ladder 

v 

Expense In resocializing \nd 
training 

Lack of information and experience 
in running su^rh programs 

Lack of most ex-cons education and 
inte-lligence ^ 

/ 

None" • 

, ' Other ** • » • 

Total - , 



Number of States 
16 



12 
10 

3 



2 
4 

13 
81 




Frequency of responses does not add to 50 because some 
states gave several disadvantages 

**Incl^udes: generally assigned only menial' tasks, possil^le 
rabble-rousing for no effective purpose, lkt:k o/ .effectiveness 
except In drug treatment programs , 'non-acceptance by clients, 
too much expected from, sole factor of ex- offender s^^tatus, 
l^nability to deal with, strengths and weaknesses of the system, 
protection of confidentiality of records, high turn over rate, 
inclinatioR to disregard official policy, police res^stanc-e, and 
ex-cons are undependable>^ ^ / . . - 
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ex-offender, this may, be done mo$t efficiently by appeals to the public's 
self-interest (demom strati on of the effectiveness of ex offenders m curbina 

, crime through working with parolees), combined with the reiterateH support 
of Societal standards (e,g. everyone should have an equal opportunity to \ 
compete)^ ' A major deficiehcy of ex-^offenders gaining such public support is*"^ 
their lack^of a major 'spok esman'^ 'packing such vocal support, neaative 
public opinion continues, and ex-offenders ter\r) to operate from a weak and 

, vulnerable- position . » / * . 

The 1974 survey of ^he fifty states and. the District of Columbia found 
considerably more support for using exroffenders in correctional/^^Qrk, than 
was the case in 1 967.% Not dnly *did more states favor using such indigenous 
workers in 1974, but several states had implemented such programs s»nce 
1 967, All of the proarams imple^nented since 1967 were supported by federal 
funding. Whether the states are truly committed to the idea of utilizing ex- 
offender personnel may»be more accurately answered when such federal 
funding Is no longer available. ' < ^ 

ItVappears that the .ex-offender* s involvement in corrections may continue 

1 

jto increase if for no other rea^xi than the phenomenon of "jumping on the band 
' M \ 

wagon. " Usino ex-offenders as parole or probation officers and aides is a 
relatively new idea. Given the criticism corrections has regently received, 
adopting new program*s in this area may at least dissipate much of this cnt- 
icism. However, directors in. those^ states where ex-offenders are presently 
b.eing utilized as probation or parole officers or'^ides appeared much more 



committed to the desirability of such programs than directors in states wher^ 
such programs were not in'use (see TaL^Je 7) . Whether or not utilizing, ex- 
offenders ip corrections affects state directors attitudes favorably or whether 
directors already favorina such proarams are the ones implementino-them cannot 
^e answered from these data It is apparent, however, that utilizino ex-offenders 
as parole'or probation officer aides is considered very desirable today by mosV" 
state directors of corrections. 

The future role of ex-offenders m correctional worV may well be determined 
r-y top administrators m the respectiv^ state correctional departments. Unless 
such proorams are supported by those in decision-making positions, it is 
unlikely that they will survive for lona . Th/s factor alone supports the relevance 
pf the national survey conducted and reported here. 

A summary of the various state's responses to the 1974 survey is provided in 
Table 8. Judging from the survey, there appears to be growing and continuing 
support for implementing ex-pffender programs on a wider basis Their success 
'or^ failure may be determined not only by the quality of ex-offenders selected 



but also by the support such programs receive from- professionals in^th^ field. 
If professionals accept e:^offenders as a complimentary co-worker (as t^ey 
apparently have in Ohio), tV(e 6^-off|ender programs are much more likely toN 

be successful. On the other hand, if thl^ professional staff view such new 

\ 

employees as threatening their own positiofij^s and compromising the dignity 
and respect of their agency, the outcome^ ofl such programs is in doubt. 

The use of ^ex-offenders in corrections is a unique and refreshing approach^ 

30 
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TABLE 



Desirability of- State's Utilizing Ex-Offenders 
as Parole or Probation Of^cer Aides 



Desirability 



tes 



Very 



Utilizing Ex-Of feeders 
Officers ' 



Not Utilizing Ex-Offender 
Officers 



Total 





^ # 


i 

1 ! 




2 (12.55:) 

\ 


9 (56. 2Z) 


5 (3lj.3Zj) 


16 


\ 


\ 






7 (25. Jx) 


17 (63. OZ) 


3 (11. IZ) ( 


27 

/ 



9 (20. 9Z) 26 (6(L5Z) 8 (18. 6X) 43 
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Not only does it convey the trust of the state in hiring ex-offenders for respon 
sjble postlons, but it indicates the willingness of-'the state' to seek new ways 
to help ex-offenders . Both of these goals are laudable. Certainly the growfh 
and acceptance of such proarams during' the last eight years has been remarkable 
If the growth and acceptance of such programs continues at the«present rate, 
ex-offenJer parole officers and aides will be a common and important part of 
the correctional helping ^team of the future. 



Footnotes 

1. fhe b\lk of this, chapter has been drawn fron joseph E. Sctftt A Follow-up 
>Iuation of tl^e Parole Officer Aide. Program in Ohio (Columbus, Ohio- 
TheXfrogram for the Study of Crime and Delinquency. 1974), 
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. CHAPTER 2/- 
- THE PAROtE^' OFFICER AIDE PROGRAM IN-OHIO 



Parole Officer 'Aid Q Program in September of 1972, using ex-offendeVs as 



The Aduit Parole Authority (APA) of the State of Ohio implemented the 

empe 

quasi-parole officers. This progranj vHas staffed solelyiily ex-offqn^ers - 
who met tl^e special requirertients for^ admission to the program. Funding 
was pr'ovided by gra'nts 'from tll^ Law Enforcement Assi^ahce Administration 
and by matching state funds. v * ^ ^ /" 

The goals of th^ project, as stated in Chapter 1, were to bridge the 
gap between the^APA and parolees, to engender trust arfd confidence in the * 
correctional system, to decrease recidivism, and to reduce parble viblations, 
Durin-g the first year, 13 eJc-offenders were hired as aides; an additional 
l®/€x-of fenders wel-e employed the second year; arid 7 aideS we're hired in 
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. Salary ' ^ 

Ex-offenders working as p^ole officer aides (POA*s) do not enjoy 
the same status, plDwers,-or salary levels as parole officers, although in 

r -■ - ■ . ■ • , 

the areas pf salary and status the gap has been sharply reduced. The POA's 
position was originally classified ^a Caseworker II under the State Civil 
Service regulations; the first-ye^r parole 'officer is classified as a Parole 
.Officer I. i\e salarjr differentials in 1974 were marked: $3/70 per hour or^ 
$7,696 per annum for the POA, and $4.16 per hour or $8,652.80 per annum for 

\. ' ' 30 
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the Pajrole Officer I. Originally, only one ofahe POA's could be classified 




* as a Parole Officer I, because the other aiders lacked the formal ^iifftlWrn-^l 
requirements of at least three years of college. The situation--at least in - 
terms of developing a career ladder--was further, complicated by the limited 
range in the Ca'seworker series (I, 11, III); only one higher level existed . ' 
,for promotion and salary increases (other than the annual "step" raises) . 
Did the APA develop a career ladder? 

' At ^he point of entry, 12 POA's had less than a high school education/ 
li had graduated from high school, 13 had at least some ccsJlege education*, ^ 
*and one was a college graduate. As of June 30, 1975, through release time, 
I^EEP funding,' availability of colleges and universities ,'MTrgh motivation^ 
and APA policies and encouragement, the situation had changed markedly. 

POA's h^d cotnpleted high school, 18 were enrolled in colle^, one^had" 
Finished i^n undergraduate degree, two were working, on .masters, and one had 
" completed a master's degree. . 

Even more remarkable were the promotions in rank: 4 POA*s wefe pro- 
moted to the parole officer series. This is an important precedent. T-he APA • 
appears to have constructed a career ladder for. indigenous paraprofessionals . 
— who have been recruited into jobs v/i'th futures and which of fq^r advancement in 
tefms of- bot^ promotions and sadary> increases. * 

IDCrties 61 the -Parole Officer Aide , • .- - • - 

The Ohio POA program differs from most .other parolq aide pnC55rrams in 
op^eration in the Uhi^ted States in that each aide wasf assigned a cas64ead^^ 
30 parolees and wa^ required to provide supervision comparable to that 
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provided by prbfessional officers. (The caseloads might be^creased in 
size in the immediate future.) The initial 10, cases. gssi^gnfed to each aid( 



were selected fram existing parole officer caseloads froin within the same 



wit 

geographical unit in which the aide worked. These 10 cases were "multiple 
.problems" cases, in need of intensive supervision and attention. Jhe term 
"multiple problems" does riot refer to the severity of a parolee's crime or life 
situation; rather, it* refers to the combination of social and/^or behavioral . . ^ 
problems iYnpacting on the parolee. Parqle regulat^ns stipulated that such 
cases would consist only of men "oil the street"^ not awaiting arrest, trial 
or further incarceration. The other 20 cases were, for thfe ijiost part, typical 
parolees (,see Chapter 4) , Although the second year evaluation indicated the 
POA's received parolees with more intensive pas^ criminal records, incarcer- 
ated for longer periods of time, on whom. parole' officers , had "given up", 
and who were about to violate and be returned to incarceratioft. Some of the 
sa;ne differences were found in a sample, of caseloads in the third year ^ 
(Chapter 4) . 

. The POA's w^re intendefi to be and have ih general functioned as 

job resoujrce developejs for the APA. It was,generally felt that the aide was 
in a better position to locate employment possibilities for parolees tl)an were 
the parole officers, due to the aide's intuitive understanding of the types of 
Jobs parolees need, as well as his intimate knowledge of the neighUorhoods 
in which th'e parolee was to work. These aptitudes have apparently provided 
a new or more extensive expertise to the APA, which was previously unavailable. 



The three-year^evaluation substantidtes the effectiveness of parole officer 
aides in job p/ocurement for parolees. \ 

Another important flection qf the aides was ^heir ability to actas 
a resobrce for other. stalf m^^hbers ..^Because the parole officer aides were 
generally familiar with, high-delinquency neighborhoods within their working 
•ur>it as well as the high-crime areas and establishments that should avoided 

"by,paroifeos, their knowle'dge was invaluable to other parole officers both in 
evaluating and, counseling parolees. The parole aides were in an tdeal 
position to share first-hand information about particular offenders and to 

. suggest alternative supervision techniques^ -* 

An additional responsibility of the aides (as outlined in their job 
description) was that of speaking regularly before high schools,, service 
groups, and pre-release institutional inmate groups to publicize the Adult 
Parole Authority's Programs and to gain community support. As might be 
expected, 'some aides participated in this activity more extensively than others, 

' Limitations on the Parole Officer Aide 

Bx^law^^ the parole officer aide 'in Ohio is not allowed to: (1) arrest 
a parolee, (2) own or carry a firearm, or (3) transport an arrested offender. 
Also, due to statutory limitations, an aide cannot assume the responsibility 
of sole supervision over parolees. Thus, a weekly staffing of the aide's cases 
with the senior parole officer and unit supervisor is mandatory. (These were 
carried out more judiciously by some unit supervisors than others, as will - - 
be apparent in the evaluation which follows). In addition, monthly visits 

iKl - , 



•are theoretically required by the supervising officer to the| homes of parolees 
assigned to the parole officer aide to ''collaborate information given at the 
weekly staffing, to determine attitudes of thfe offender ,ai]^ his family toward 
the aide, and to provide any additional assistajice to the offender deemed 
necessai^." 

Selectioaafi^ Assignment of Aides 

/ I 
SelecUon of parole off iter aides wag initiated through recommendations 

by parole office^rs. The various districts of the Adult Parole Authority were 

informed of the p'rogram the first year and were asked to recommend qualified 

men who had successfully completed parole. Several ex-off6nders were already 

involved in speaking engagements with parole officers or were volunteering for 

work around th5 Office. These men showed an interest in the work of the par61e 

.5 - V 

department and some were considered "naturals" for the job. Men were also 

recruited from successful community programs using ex-offendacs . such as 

Seven Steps and Con-cerns. Recommendations were forwarded to the Project 

Director, who, along ^A^ith top administrators of the Adult Parole Authority, 

selected 13 men to begin in August, 1972. The additional aides hired in 1973 

and 1974 were selected on a somewhat different basis. Parole units in which 

^ ■% 

new aides were to work. selected prospects who were then approved by. the 
Central Office. / 

The following selection criteria for parole officer aides were establfShed 
and generally* followed: • . • 



1. Age - Jhere was a, reluctance to hire men yoifnger than 22. < 

2. Residency - All applicants were re^quired to be Ohio residentSjy^ 

3. Parole status - AU applicanJts -had to have successfully completed 
parole. . " - ' ' " * . * V ^ 

^4. Communication skills - Applicants hacl to demonstrate a propensity 
fdr interpersonal communication skills (be articulat^and be free 
- of psychopathofo(^icaKtendencies . 

5. Applicants must have displayed "acceptable" behavior during 
incarceration. * ^ ^ * 

^ 6 / ' Applicarnts must have displayed sufficient "coping" ability and 
genuine concern for others. 

7. A{:)plicant's behaVior ntust not have been considered excessively 

assaultive or aggressive. to the point of being dysfunctional, 
i 

To facilitate a successful beginnin^j, the Project Director was careful 
to select '^winners" men he was confident .would succeed. Of the 13 
men chosen in August of 1972, 10 remain as active and successful parole 
officer aides in August 1974. One man resigned after discovering he was 
not suited for the program; one man was terminated because of an alcohol 
problem;" and one \nhn vvas promoted to the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation 
and Corrections as an 'Ombudsman. The adc^itidnal aides hired in 1973 have 
not beerl quite so successful in maintaining employment. One-was terminated 
because of suspicious activity (possibly criminal)^ another was terminated 
because of behavior unbecoming a parole officer; a third quit because of 
'his^ dissatisfaction with the restrij(jti6n prohibiting his carrying a firearm; 
and a fourth was pVomofed to the state ombudsman's office (the second aide 
to be promoted to that office) . *The aides who resigned or were involuntarily 
terminated were all replaced by other ex-offenders. Severy aides vyere hired 



in '19^4-1975 ^ and 22 were employed by^he Department of Rehabilitation and 

/ 

Correction June 30, 1975. Parenthetically, two aides left the APA for positions^ 

♦ 

in private enterprise, at levelsHo be considered promotions. 



Description of Ohio's Parole Officer Aides 
The aides employed by the Ohio Adult Parole Authority were drawn from 
diverse backgrounds.. Although most came from blue collar backgrounds, 
their previous occupations ranged from sheriif's deputy, undercover agent, 
employment placement specialist, welder, roofer, landscaper, and salesman, 
to more menial Jobs such as custodian, porter, cab driver, grave digger, 
and gas station attendant. The aides' forpial education was considerably 
less than tjie average parole officer's. Only one aide had a coU^gp degree, 
4nd 12 aides had not even completed high school at pQint of initial employment 

as a POA. • • • . ' " . 

• • • V . 

The aides' past criminal involv'ement varied considerably as well. 

In 1974, the number of arrests for aides varied from 1 to 21 with an average'of 

6.2 a^ests, while the^^number of convictions also varied considerably from 1^ 

to 21 with the average being 4.2 convictions. Thfe actual time aides had 

previously been incarcerated ranged from 11 months to 10 years, with the 

average time being 51.3 months per aide. The offenses for which they had 

been incarcerated ranged from murder, manslaughter, robbery, and assault 

and battery, to'issuing insufficient fund checks, auto theft, burglary, 

receiving stolen goods, and carrying a concealed weapon. Judging from the 
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above data, it would appear that the paroWofficer aides hired by the Ohio 
Adult Parole Authority .v^re extensively experienced in the field of crime. 

Training ^e^minar * , 

- . PrVor to entering the field on a full--time basis, all of the first year 
parole officer aides (along with their future supervisors) were involved in a * 
two-we^ training seminar. The agenda for the first week included several 
'Speakers from the Adult Parole Authority who discussed thQ philosophy, goals 
and objective^ of the program; the various roles of the parole officer aide- ^ 
^cx^unseling and interviewing techniques; the criminal justice system; the 
use of community resources; and parole philosophy as it relates to the 
community. The seminar'also included instructions on report writing and the 
proper procedures for completing departmental ferms . 

• \ 

During the second week, sessions were conducted by Program Desigin 
and Implementation, a subsidiary of Executive General Corporation. Variou 

models of communication were discussed as well as team building and " / 

i ^ ^ ' " 

practical planning. Individual speakers discussed psychological '*hang-ups" 

and psychological "bigness. % The Leadership'pianning Guide from Management 
Research Associates was used to evaluate all participants in the seminar. 
This information was also helpful in breaking down initial barriers between 
the aides and their supervisors, and in promoting communication crucial to ^ 
the program's success. 

The subsequent training seminar for the second group of parole officer 
aides was conducted by the Public Service Careers and lasted four weeks 

^ 59 
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The format for this second seminar covered essentially the same areas as 

the first; however, additional emphasis was given to verbal, writing, ar\,d 

coj^nseling skills. ♦ 

The 7 new POA's in the third year were hired at various times through- 

" ♦ - . 

out the year, preventing a formal training seminar. These ? POA's were 
trained in plasses routinely conducted at the parole. officer training unit. 

' Evaluation 

^ In September of 1972, the A^Sult Parole Authority contracted with the 

« 

Program for the Sti^dy of Crime and Delinquency of the Ohio State University 
to conduct an evaliative study of the Parole Officer Aide Project. Th9 following 
information in this ^port concerns that evaluation and will be covered in^ 
detail in Chapters 3,4,5, and 6. 

^ * Summary 

Since September of 1972, Ohio has employed ex-qffenders to work as 
parole officer aides. Selected on the basis of successful parole con\pletion, 
past bcTTavior and personal capabilities, the parole officer aides have performed 
tasks similar to thosV^f a parole officer, with certain limitations* Specifically, 
the par^e officer aide was responsible for a caseload of 30 parolees, performed 
s6me publir relations activities, and served as a resource for other staff mem- 
bers* Men selected as parole officer aides received thorough, intensive 
training concerning the Adult Parole Authority goals and objectives, as well as 
more mundane and ordinary topic matters . 

■ • .-^ 
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CHAPTER 3 



METHODQLOGX ' 

This chapter details methodology used |n evaluating Ohio's Parole 
Officer Aide/Prograiji . The first part of this chapter briefly describes the 
goals of the evaluation and the various means utilized in aitempting to' 
^each these goals. The last part of the ci^apter consists of a more extensive 
description and explanation of the various approaches utilized in^valuating 
the program as well as identifying specific indices and scales utilized by the 
researchers. In addition, severaji limitations of thi^ evaluatiori and report 
are noted, and some suggestions are made fer future evaluations and criminal 
justice evaluators. The results and ^aiyses of the datd will be presented . i 
in chapters 4,5, ancj 6. • 

* Goalsrof the Evaluation 

The primary goal in evaluating the POA program has been'to determine 

the effectiveness of ex-offenders working as parole officer aides for the 
* * .1 

Adult Parole Authority (APA) . Inasmuch as the ex-offenders (parole officer 
aides) did not necessarily perform tasks identical to those of traditional 



parole officers, utilizing some type of quasi-experimental design was not 
feasible. The decision was made to use a compromise research design (i.e. , 
comparing aides to parole officers on those tasks which both groups would be 
performing). 
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One of the major limitations of the Parole Officer Aide Program evalua- 
tion IS the lack of any equivalent group with which to compare results. If 
evaluators conclude on tlie basis of their data' analysis that a program is 
effective and worthwhile or ineffective and worthless, it must be in 
relation to something else.j For this reason, a control group was selected. 
Each parole officer selected as a member of the control group worked in one . 
of the ,gcogr^hical unfits to which an aide was assigned and was also the 
officer in that unit nrosflike the aide with respect to prior work experience 
witn the Adult Parole Authority (i.e., generally, the youngest parole officer . 
in terms of work experience). Using such a control group'allowed us to reach 
certain genef^al conclusions that we otherwise could net have. 

As was indicated in Chapter 2, aides not only had fewer cases than 
parole officers,- but, in addition, had a higher percentage of "multiple problems' 
cases. (Generally one-third of the aide's caseload was made Up of parolees 
with multiple problems.) In addition, aides were sometimes, assigned parolees 
from other officer's caseloads who had repeatedly broken rules and were in ^ 
danger of having their paroles revoked Given the different nature of the" 
aide's caseload and the typical pardfe officer's caseload, comparisons on" 
such normal indicators as parolees* recidivism rates might therefore be mis- 
leacling, although one euch comparison {s offered in Chapter 6. 

Approaches Utilized in Evaluating the Program 
The Parole Officer Aide Program was continuously monitored and eval- 
uated\ since the program's inception in Sep'^|pber, 1972; several approaches 
were used. First, a questionnaire v^as developed to measure various attitudes 
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and orientations generally associated with effective social service personnel.' 

^Thi's questionnaire was administer)?d each year to all parole officer aides and 
all parpre officers in Otiio.^ Second , after the Parole Officer Aide Program was 
essentially underway, in-depth interviews were conducted by a professional 
interviewer with each of the parole officer aides. The primary purpose of 
t^ese interviews was to ascertain any problems aides might be having with 
their, new responsibilities, as ^veli'as to determine their effectiveness. Third ,, 
undergraduate students (primarily Juniorg and seniors) from Ohio State Univer- 
sity worked an entire day with either a parole officer aide or a parole officer. 
(Ten parole officers v^u^ selected as a control group the first year and 23 the 

, second.) These students, trained as participant observers and instructed on 
field procedures and re^cording (^f information for lat^analysis , reported the 
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activities and evaluated the effectiveness of the parole officers ard aides 
with whom they worked. Fourth / each unit supervisor was interviewed every 
j^ear and asked to rate the effectiveness of parole officer aides and the parole 
officers in the control group under his jurisdiction. Fifth, inmates at Ohio's 
adult penal institutions , who were at the time participating in a pre-release 
program, were admininistered questionnaires to poll their attitudes concerning 
the appropriateness of the aide program. Sixth, a^irly large sample of the 
parolees supervised by pa/ole officer aides or the parole officers in the control 
group were surveyed concerning their attitudes and evaluations-of-th«.-sendc0s- — 
rendered by the officer or a,ide who directly supervised them. These parolees 
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were^ailed a questionnaire on which they rated the quality and quantity, 

of supervision they received. Additional information about the parolees 

polled was obtained from the Adult Parole Auth^ity files for comparative " 

..o ; ' ^ . , ' - » 

purposes. Seventh, the second year's evaluation also included a national 

•. ■ ■ , '• / , ■ 

survey of State Directors of Correction to determine the prevalence and 

.ft ' ' , "' • ■ 

desirability of ex-offender programs in corrections. (The results were presented - 

ir/:^hapter 1.) . ' * 

1. Attitifdirtal Questionnaire - ^- , " " <J 

One of the fi4lt tasks ' undertaken was the'construction and administra- 
tion of a tool designed to measure' respondents* attiti|^es and orientations 
toward working w|h and relating to people. Essentially the same instrument ' 
was administered' every year ^ Thii^ instrument was administered to all parole 
officers and aides at their respective district meetings. 

The questionnaires\ere' administered tOtl02 men the first year, 89 of whom 
were parole officers and i3 wer^ parole officer aides who completed thfe ques- 
tionnaire. In the third year, 89 emi^loyees were surveyed, 22 of whom were 
parole officer aides . 

iln looking at the social characteristics of the two groups -(see Table, 9) 
certain demographic differences were apparent. (On a number of the questions- 
for the first year, certain, demographic information was missing on a large 
I number of parole officers . The reaso^7or\his q^p- is simply tte t some questions 
were added to the questionnaire after it-had already been adnjinisjbred to a 
large number of the parole officers.) In the two years, the aides were composed / 
of a much greater percentage of Blacks than^were the* parole officers (54% 



compared to 247i in 1973 and 63% Compared to 18% in 1974);' aid^s al'so ha^d 
considerably less formal schooling thari, did the parole officers. *The «- 
majority of the aides' had not finished high school while the'majority of the 
parole officers were colle^gc graduates. Also, a' higher percentage of parole •> 
. office'rs than parole aides were married (sZ/o compared to 62-4 iii 1973 and 66% 




{■ in 1974). - ■ ' 



Several scal&s wef-e included in ^his initial questionnaireV An 
Acl;^{evemont Motivation Scale^ composed of the following'ten items was used: 

K I like t5 do my very best in whatever I undertake. 

2. I wou"l^i like to do something that means a lot to other people. 

3. If somebodi^ says I'm not good enough, I usually try harder. . 

4. I like to succeed in the things that I do. 

5. The easier the job, the better I like it. ' 

6. I try to be better at things than most people. 

7. Doing hard jobs makes me prOud. 

«» 8^. I don't like people who are always trying to get ahead. 

9.1 would like to accomplish something of great significance. 
iOv »I like the cjp^Uenge -of a hard job. 

A Self Hstoem Score^ gomposod of ten questions wa^ included: 



1.^ Once people get tt) know niQ they usually don't like me. 
, ^" 2. I don't have 'too much respect for m^/self. ^ 
3.1 think that most f)eople like me. 

4. I will never amount to anything worthwhile^ 

5. The more people khow about me, the Itej^they like me. 
, .6. I don't b.elieve that ahybrve really like/me. 

7. Vm not mu6h good for anything. * ' , 

8. ^There's nothing ^out me that is any^ood. 

9. Sometin^s, I think I'm no good at all. 

10. All in all, I woulfl say that I am a failure. 

A Focal Cor^erns Score whiah included ten statements was .employed: 

I'd rather not -have anyone telling me wHtet to do. 
/ Never back down from a fight. . ' > 4 

'3. ,You shouldn't wastp ycy^r time on anythii>g that is not exciting^ 
■4. Excitement makes, life, worth livin^W 

5. ^ You can get what you want from other^people if you can outsmart the 

6. The most successful mengot;that way by being lucky. 




7;' You've c>6t to be able to fight your way out of tough spots, 
8. The-^^nlfy thing I^have tQ-loSk forward to is whatever excitement 

I can find. '* '^'^ "'^ ' ' \ 

9\ Anything that is 'not exciting ^is not worth doing. 
.10. The tqugh guy has it made. 

' %' 

A Parole Aide Scale consisting of thirty-six separate indicators was also 
developed and utilised; ' ^ 

^ 1. The parole officer aide (POA) can be a valuable assistant to the 
■ parole officer. ^ 

2. The POAs prior 9riminal status will ^lessen his ability to lind'. 
UD jobs for parolees. 

3. rOAs have a unique understanding of problems of present parolees. 

4. There are a few qualified POAs who can do effective parole work/' 

5. POAs will be as effective in changing present parolefes as are 
parole officers . ^ ^ 

6. POAs will- undermine the parole officer's position with parolees. 
The best agent for changing^parolees is the POA. 

8. Most parolees will see POAs as a stool pigeon for the correctional 
system. 

9. Us^of POAs^ will improve the agency's public image. 

10. POAs will demand too much time and effort in supervision by 
parole officers . 

11. *The use of POAs will probably result In new treatment programs 
•that will help parolees adjust to the street. 

.12. POA's will be torn betw een loyalty to the parolee and to the correc-'. 
tional agency. ^ , , ^ 

13. Using POAS is highly likely to reduca parole violations in their ^ 
caseloc^ds . 

14. POAfe have little to offeMthtTcrlm justice system, 

15. in general, POA is are ^e to carry the same caseload as a parole 
officer. 

16. POAis would be more'effectiVe with multiple problems cases than 
with a general caseload. 

17. Most POAs will have problems relating to the average parole case. 

18. As far as the acceptance of other ex-offenders by the community 

is concerned, the use of POAs is likely to be useful to corrections. 

19. POA's would before effective in institutional work rather than 
parole work. 

\. ^20. The POA will affept the image of the parole officer positively. 

^ ' 21. Most^parolees would object to being supervised by a POA rather 
/ than a parole officer. , " ' 

22. POAs decrease the gap between parolees and the parole system . 

23. The POA will affect th^iiTHge of the parole officer positively.,- 
,24. POAs ' are able to promote positive public;;^relations for the parole 

system. . 

: ... * ^ \ 
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25. Using POAs will not increase trust Of parolees in the parole sy/ten , 

26. Parolees who are assisted by POAs are'more likely to succeed or> 
perole than those who- do not receive such help. \ ' , , 

27. ^ POAs will not be as' effective as the parole officer sinfce thg 
parolee will not see him as an authority figure". 
POAs can establish productive relations with non-middle class " 
parolees which parole officers would find most difficult to establish. 

9. Most POAS tend' to overlook technical violations of parolees. 
It is easy fpr a POA to help parolees" avoid pitfalls, which he has 
\ already made. • , ' ' ' 

'31. Most POAs will not be as dedicated'to changing parolees asVll'l 
par©le officers. , \ 

32. Using POAs will increase trust of parolees in the parole system! • • 

33. ' POA's are as effective in changing 'behavior of parolees as are 

parole officers . .. - . • 

34. Parole officers are more effa^tive i-n changing behavior of parolees 
than are POAs . •.. ^ \ ^ , . 

35. The use of PGAs can reduce 'recidivism among parolees. 

36. POA's can supervise parolees with a minimum of difficulty., 

Srole's Anomie Scale-^ was also utilized, consisting of five statQmen\s: ' " • 



1. Most public officials (people in public office) are not really 
interested in the problems of the average man. In general, would 
you agree wifh that statement or disagree? ,* 

2. These days a person doesn't really khow whom he can count on. 

3. Nowadays, a person has to live pretty much for today and let • p 
tomorrow take care of itself . • 

4. In spite of what some people say, the lot (condition) of the average 
man is getting worse, not better. * 

j. It's hardly fair to bring a child into, the world with tjie way things 
look for the future. ' ' .' 

A Poweriessness Scale'^ composed of seven questions was used: 

1. There's very little we dt) do tp keep prices from goiog higher. 

2. Persons like myself have little chance of protecting their personal 
r interests when they conflict with those of strong pressure groups . 

3. A lastihg world peace can be achieved by those of us who woiit 

toward it. ( ' ■ 

4.1 think each of us can do a great deal to improve world opinion 

of the United States . . ^ ... ■ 

5. This world is run by the few people in power, and there is not 

' much the little guy can do about it. ' ] . ' 

6. ' People like ^e can change the course of world events if we make 
-ourselves heard. 

7. More aijd mpre, I feel helpless in the f^ce of what's happening in 
the«wQ^rld today. \ 
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A Conservatism Scale^ made up of nine questions was included: 



1. If you start trying to change things very much, you usually make . 
them worse. 

2. No matter how we like to talk about it, political authority really 
comes not frpm us, but from some higher power. 

3. It's better to stick by what you have than to be trying new things 
you don't really know about. 

4. A man doesn't really^ get to have much wisdom until he's well along , 
in years • 

5. I prefer the practical man any time to the man of ideas ♦ 

5. If something grows up over a h)ng time, there will always be much 
wisdom in it. 

1 . I'd want to know that something would really work before I'd be 

willing to take a chance on it. 
3 . All groups can live in narmony in this country without changing 

the system in any way. 
9. We must respect the work of our forefathers and not think thSt 

we know better than they did. 

Two Doamatism Scales were incorporated into the questi^naire. One of the 
^Dogmatism Scales consisted of all fifteen items^ while the oth^ scale^ 
included only the first ten statements of those listed below: 

1. Fundamentally, the world we live in is a pretty lonely place. 

2. It is often desirable to reserve judgment about what's going on. 

3. A person who thinks primarily of his own happiness is beneath 
contempt. * 

4. In the history' of mankind there have probably been just a handful 

of really great thinkers ♦ \ 

5. Most people just don't know what's good for them. 

6. Once I get wound up in a heated discussion I just can't stop. 

7. The wQrst crime a person can commit is to attack publicly the 
people who believe in the s,ame thing he does . 

8. In this complicated world of ours the only way we know what is^ 
going on is to rely upon leaders or experts who can be trusted. 

9^ In the long run the best way to live t3 to pick friends and associates 
whose tastes and .beliefs are the same as one's o^m. « 

10. While I don't like tjgS^it this even to myself, I sometimes have 
the ambition to becl^^^great man like Einstein, Beethoven, 

or Shakespeare. ^^Pr' 

11. My blood boils when^'SIr a person stubbornly refuses to admit he's Wong 

12. There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are tor 1 
the truth and those who are against the truth. 

13. Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. 
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14. It is better to be a dead hero than to* be a live coward. 

15. The'present is all too often full of unhappiness. It is only the 
* futui'e that counts. 

f 

In addition to the attitudinal scales, indices, and the social biographical 
data, the questionnaire also focused on the orientations concerning corrections 
and more specifically, the causes of crime, as viewed by the aides and 
officers. Those latter dimensions were tapped again in the third year. ^ 

4 ■K 

2 . In-Depth Interviews of Paroife Officer Aides 

In-depth interviews With each' parole officer aide were conducted during 
^ * * ■ • / » ' 

the first evaluation ve^r by ai professional interviewer, hi^ed" to travel to the 

various Ohio cjitieS in which aides were workii)g. ^On-the-job interviews 
were ;Sondupt<*dnn Akron , Afhens, Canton/ Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus,.^ 
Dayton, Lima Toledo, and Your\gstown. The'major focus ofthis portion of tte 
evaluation was to ascertain;how'well the aides had been assimilated into the 
Adult Parole Authority, how well they were functioning, and if any major 
problems were being 'encountered . Jn addition, several questions were asked . 
as to ho\v,aides utilized their work time and how satisfied they were with' 
their work. ' ^ , ^ . ' • • 

3. Field Observations of Officers and Aides ' ■ 

As part 'of the evaluation, information was desired on the relationship' 
between parole! officer aides and .the parolees they supervised as compared /to 
traditional parole offioers. -Also of interest was the way, in which aides 
utilized the/r working hours as compared to parole officers. " ^ 



j ^ ' ^ ' • „ 

At thii' point in the evaJuatioR, it was determitied that some type of , 
control group was needed for, comparative purposes, Thi^ group would serve 
as. a reference point for the parole officer aides. Although a'parole offiper 
^aide's job description differed somewhat from a-pa^ole officer* s, the similar- 
ities 'between the two appear to be greater th^n the differences. 

The fust control grQup,was selected in March, 1973, and at that time, 

only 10 of the priginal 13 aides Were stilly employed by the f^ult Parole 

^\uthority/' Ten'^paijok i^ficers, Were therefore selectQfl in the manner described 

above* These 10 Officers are the control group f6r the 1973 eval-uation and 

niany of the comparisons will be in reference to thefr behavior and job 

performance, A similar procedure was followed the*second^ year when 23 

parole officers were selected as the control group. In the third year were 2 3 

•parole aides, *and 23 parole officers were randomly selected (rom within ^ 

• •* 

.parole units. From this point on, when reference is made to parole officers, 

it will denote those men comprising the control group, unless otherwise specified 

/ 

It was originally planned for unit supervisors to rate both aides and 

parole officers on their ability to relate with parolees, as well ^s to have a 

sample of parolees rata each group on various criteria. In addition, it was 

•felt that further insight' might be gained ^y having someone work ^yith rhembers 

of each ^roup and keep reliable records'^on a number of it^ems. 

Nineteen junior and senior students from The Ohio State University 

were selected for this part of th,e data collection the first year and 46 the 

• * • 

second year. They received instructions on methods of participant observa- 

( 

tion and various ways to collect data in an unobtrusive and non^reactive manner. 
Each student wa6 also provided with a brief outline of questions tha t pe/son 

6i „. " ^ 
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was^to answer following his Afield work. Two or 3 days following each stu- 

% *' m 

dent's field ,work, a research staff member at the Program for the Study of 
Crime and' Delinquency met with the students individually for a "debriefing" 
interview. These interviews generally took 30 minutes to 1 hour to complete. 
In addition to the student's written report (which was gone over at this time)/ 
other information discussed in Chapter 4 was solicited from each student. 

We were aware of the possibility of sei active perception and retention 
of information on the part of the field ^participants . It was felt, however, tJat 
any biasing of such perceptions would be randomly distributed between the 
2 groups (parole officer aides and parole officers), inasmuch as no effort 
was made to match type of field wqricer with type of Adult Parole Authority 
employee. As a precaution, howe>>er, students iWere simply informed they would 
be working with a parole officer and that the purpose of the evaJuation was ^ 
to provide the Adult Parole Authority with an indication of a typical day for 
a parole officer in Ohio. No mention was made of the fact that some of the 
parole officers were former offerers. Similarly, parole officers and aides 
were simply requested to allow a stucfent registered in a criminology course at . 
The Ohio State University to work with them for a day to see wtet parole 
officers do. 

Field" workers recorded specific information on the following topics 
for both years:- 

1. Number of parolees seen during the day. 

2. What percentage of the officer* s time was spent with parolees. 

3. How well the officer got along with parolees and with fellow staff ^ 



members. 
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4 . Interviews with Unit ^Supervisors - , , 

Each unit supervisor in whose unit a^parole officer aide worked was 
interviewed in late Macch of .1973, 1974, and 1975, by one of the research staff 
..lembers from tl^e Proyram. The number of unit sufiervisors increased^from K> 
' • to 20 during the second year's study. The supervisors were asked to evaluate^ 
the aide, working in their unit ag well as the parole 'officer (selected as a 

■'•■')■ ■ ■ • 

/leniher of thel control group) on several characteristics. Fourteen supervisors 
were interviewed in the third year. ' 

The questions used for these interviews were developed from discussions 
wliich research staff members had ^^ith several staff members of the Adult 
Farole Authority. Three characteristics repeatedly mentioned as necessary for 
a parole officer to perform well on his job were used in measuring the effec- 

\ 

tiveness of officers and aides from their supervisorys perspective: 

OS/' 

1. The officer^s ability to motivate parolees. 

2. The officer's ability to relate in a non-threatening and yet 
firm manner to parolees ♦ 

3. The officer's willingness to put himself out, or in other words 
"go the extra mile" in working with parolees. 



The supervisor was asked to rate the aide and" the "control" parole 
officer on each of the above'characteristics using a scale from 0 to 100. 
The scale was presented in^the following manner: 

Poor Average ^ [ Excellent 

0 10 20 30 46 *50 60 70 80 90T lOO" 




Using this same type pf rating scale, sup^isors were asked to indicate ftow 
th^.^aide or officer under his 3up^rvision ranked with respect to: (1) getting 
jobs or special job tr^ning. for parolees, (2) getting along with fellow workers^ 

^ (31 getting along with representatives of other programs and agencies in the 
? * 
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community, (4) report writing, and" (5) as an overall employee of the Adult 
Parole Authority. Data were also gathered from supervisors on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the Parole Officer Aide Program and on any additional 
activities in which aides had engaged which were not generally performed by 
parole officers. 

5.. Inmates' Attitudes Toward the Pqrole Otficer Aide Prog/am 

, The fifth method utilized in evaluatin(j the Paroii 'Officer Aide Program 

/ 

Was to have inmates, who were about to be relea>ed ftom 'prison, rate the 
advantages and disadvantages of such an approach. Inasmuch as all parole 
officer's and aides' ultimate jpb is t6 help i^im^tes released from correctional 
institutions adjust^to 'and function adeqbately in society, it seemed logical 
to ascertain what these offenders felt about'' the use of ex-offenders in 
corrections . ^ ^ ' , 

The research design originally called for the administration of a 
questionnaire in April, 1973, to inmates in the pre -relpase, program of all 
institutions for felony offenders in Ohio. Because of budgetary and time 
limitations^ this qug^^tlonnaire was administered only to those inmates in the 
pre-release program at the two male (reformatory) ins^tutions at Lebanon and 
Mansfield. However, during the second year's evaluation, inmates from all 
p^nal institutions in Ohio were included in the^^sample. The number of irimate 
responding to the questionnaire is therefore somewhat limited the first year 
(65 respondents); a more adequate sample size was obtained the second year 
(180 respondents)'. Table 9 reveals several characteristics of the two groups. 



7 

The second year's sample contained a larger percentage of Blacks (52% 
in 1974 as compared to 44% in 19/3), a wider age distribution, and a larger 
percentage of high school graduates (39% In 1974 as compared to 14% in 1973)^. 
These change's appear to reflect changes m the inmate composition in Ohio*^ 

/ 

prisons. For example, in 1973 less than 50% of the inmates were Black and, 
m May of 1974, the Adult Parole Authority reported that 58% of the inmates 
were Black. In October of 1975, 52^^% of the inmates were Black. 

6. Survey of Parolees <?5^^ / 

* 

The sixth approach used in evaluating the aide program was a survey 
of the parolees supervised by aide^and officers in the control group. It was 

¥ 

felt that the parolees could indicate the effectiveness of aides in comparison 

' ' y ^ ^ " - * ' 

to parole officerB as well as or better than ^iny other group. 

A sample of 20 paroleeS the first year and 10 parolees the following 
year was randomly selected from each officer's an^ aide's caseload. Inasmuch 
as the caseloads of many parole officer aides differed significantly from those 
of other parole officers, each unit supervisor was requested t6 go over the list 

■■ ' - 

of parolees on the "control'*, officer's caseload and select the 30 parolees most 

similar to those he would assign the aide^>> From these 30,names eSich year, 

a sample of parolees was randomly selected.' This approach seemed necessary 

in order to have sorajgwhat similar groups of parolees to evaluate the aides and 

the officers because of possible differences in type of parolees on various 

caseloads. As one would expect, some unit supervisors had voiced appre- 

f . 

hension about assigning potentially violent parolees to aides while other 
supervisors indicated they assigned the ''worse" pardees in their un|t to the 
aide. ^ 

- 52 • . 



TABUE 9 

SOCIAL \m DFMOCRAPHIC CHARACTERISTl/s OF INMATES FROM 
OHIO CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS RFsWnDING TO QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE PAROLE OFFICE R AIDE/PROGRAM ^ 

— r 



1973 Respondents 1974 Respondents 

umber Percentage Number Percentaf^ e 



1. Wliat Is yo,ur race? 

Black 
White 
Other 

2. On your last b^lrthday, 
how old were you? 

18-21 
22-25 
26-30 
Over 30 

3. How many years of school 
have you completed? 

* 

0-i years 
A-6 years 
7-8 )^ears 

9-11 years (some high 
school or trade 
school) 
^ 12 years (high school 
graduatb) 

13-15 years (some 

college or techni- 
cal school) 

16 years or more 

(college graduate) 



How many times in your 
have you been arrested? 

1-2 
3-5 
6-10 
11-20 

More than 20 
Unspecified 



life 



28 


43.7 


90 


51.7 
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0 


0 


3 


1.8 


22 


36.6 


18 


10.4 


30 


50.0 


38 


22.0 


8 


13.4 


38 


22.0 
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45.6 


u 


U 


3 


. 

1 . 7 


u 


U 


r 

5 


2.9 


1 u 


i J • O 


21 


12. 1 


37 


57.8 


67 


^ 38.7 










9 


14.0 


57 


32.9 


8 • 


12.5 


18 


10.4 


0 


0 


2 


1.1' 


6 ' 


16.2 


5^2 


28.9 


12 


32. A 


49 


27.2 


7 


•18.9 


30 


16.7 


6 


16.2 


, 16 


8.9 


1 


2.7 


7 


- 3.9 


5 


13.5 


26 


14.4 



53 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



1973 Respondents 1974 Respondents 



Number Percentage Number PercentaRe 



5 . How old were you when _you 
were first arrested? 

Under 10 

10-15 

16-18 

19-2,1 

22-2''5 

Over 25 

(Median age at first arrest; 
1973 - Uv 1974 = 18) 
(Mean age at first arrest: 

1973 =■ 15 yr. 1 1/2 oo. ; 

1974 = 20 y^. 1.9 mo.) 



5, 
16 
8 
6 
2 
0 



13.5 
43.2, 
21.6 
16.2 
5.4 
• 0 



5 

48' 

50 

22 

16 

29 



2'. 9 
28.2 
29,4 
12.9 

9.4 
17.0 



N 



6. How much time have you spent 
altogether, in correctional 
. institutions? 

Less than 1 year > 
More than 1 year but 

less than 3 years 

More than« 3 years but 

less than 7 years 
7 years or more 
(mean time incarcerated 
^973 - 45 mo.*^ 

1974 - 67.2 m'.) 



20 

12 
5 



0 

54.1 

32.4 
13.5 



1 

'48 

66 
53 



.5/ 

28.6 

39.3 
31.5 
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Have you ever been on parole? 



Yes 
No 



16 
2A 



40.0 
60.0 



78 
100 



43.8 
56.2 



54 
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This type of research disign was again a compromise from the original 



approach. At the beginning of the aide program, twenty of the thirty parolees 
whom the aides were to supervise were to be randomly assigned from a list 
of ney parolees beiiig released from the pe^^.! institutions. (The other 10 

casek had already been assigned and, were "multiple problems" in'n^ti|re.) 

/ ^ 

Parolees were to be assigned to aides whose parole. unit corresponded to the 

g^6graphical location of the parolee's residence* Some unit supervisors 
declined to assign certain types of parolees to an aide; thus, the caseload 
that an aide received varied accordingly. 

The compiling of the sample of 400 parolees' names and addressed 
thejfirst year and 460 the second took some time and required a substantial 
effort on th^^parr^the research staff. In excess of 5 letters w.ere sent to ' 
some unit supervisors as well as long distance telephone calls made before 
a list of 30 parolees* names and addresses was acquired. 

In- the first year ,^^rsonalized letters explaining very simply themture 
of the evaluation and asking for help were individually typed and sent to each 
parolee. In the second year, form-letters were used. These letters, along 
with 3 printed questionnaire and»a pre-addressed, stamped-, return envelope were 
sent in air mail envelopes to each parolee. Five days later the first follow- 
up letter was^^lled to parolees who had not responded, reminding them to 
return the questionnaire. The sqfcond follow-up letter was sent apprdxitnately 
10 days after the original mailing, A fourth letter along with another copy 
of the questionnaire was maile(^ to nonrespondents 2 weeks following the 
original mailing; a fifth letter was. also sent requesting the parolees' help in 

the>§tudy, ' / 
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Although the total sample size was. to be 400 parolees the first year 
and 460 the second, several pafDlees had either Seen reincarcerated or had 
their parole terminated be^^r^the first mailing. In addition, the mailed 
.materials could, not be delivered to sevprtil parolees, because of incorrect 

' ' , -\ . - ' . . . • . 

^^^^...^ no forwarding address. ' These factors reduced the po<ipn1:iaf^r6s pendents to 



357 parolees the firstwyear and .416 the second. The compositions of the' 
original sample,, these contacted, and tho^e who completfed atid returned the 
q^St^nnaire are prese^ited In Table 10. > , , L 

— ^ The sociarcharacteristic^ of the parolees returning the questionnaire 
are recorded in Table 11 according to whether they w^re under the supervision 
of an aide or a parole officer. Pp'the average, ths pa\:olees su^rvised by 
aides apiiear to be somewhat older than niese. under the^upervision of ^parple 
Officers (32.2 years cqmparei^with 29. 9, years in 1973 and 31.3 yeorj versus 
31.2 years in 1974). The^aides' caseloads also consist of a much higher 
percentage of Blacks than do the parole officers' caseloads (67.6% compared ^ 
with 30.1% in 19^3', and 63.5% compared with 52^2% in 1974). On the average, 
parolees under t'he supervision of aides have coynpleted fewer years of formal^ 
scho'oling than parolees being' supervised by parole officers, and parolees 
supejrvised by aides in 1974 eamfed on the average considerably less money 
per wedk than parole Officers' parolees. Parolees under the supervision of 



aides also had more extensive criminal records an^ experienced their first 
arrest .on the averagg,a year an^ a half earlier than parolees supervised by 
parole^ of ficerS . ..• « 69 ' ' 
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Even with the use of a somewhat similar control group, the evaluation 
of aides' performanc^wQs still^omewhat limited by the fact that the case- 
load of aides and parole officers differed both with respect to size and possibly 
"types" of parolees. Neverthelessj> many valid and reliable conclusions can 
be drawn from the evaliation^ - " / 

In the third year, 10 parole offiper aides were randomly selected from 

the total possible universe of a^nts. The primary focus of the survey was 

to father data to answer the following questions: 

1. Are the caseloads of aides still smaller than those of the parole 
officers? ^ ....^^ 

\2. Are there more "multiple problems^ cases on parole officer or aides' 
caseloads? yi 



The parole agents were asked to provide data pn every other case under their 

supervision. The average reported ca^loadslwere 49.1 for parole officers, 

and 30^.6 for aides. See Table 12. ■ ". 

■ TABLE 12 . • . , 

•• DEMOGR/SPHIC AND CASELOAD DATA ON RAI^DOM SAMPLE 
OF TEN PAROLE OFFICER AIDES AND TEN PAT^OLE OFFICERS 

Parole Officer Parole 
Aides ■ Offiqers 



ERIC 



Mean Age 




34 






"1 

2^4 


Race:/ Black 

White ^ 




6 
4 






2 
8 


Mean Size of 
Caseload ^ 


30 


.6 : 




49 


.1 


Mean # Multi- 
Problem Cases 


1 


.5. 


37.6% 


15 


.8 32.3% 


Mean # Regular 
Cases 


19 


,1 


62*. 4% 


32 


.3 '•^65.8% 
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The aides' average caseload was SO. 6, as noted in.Ta^ble 12\ Of 

\ ^ { . ' 

these, 37.6?{> were multiple problems cases; the officers supervised an average 

I . 

of 49. Leases', andX32 .2% were multiple problems cases. 

TABLE 13. '' 

' ' / 1 

' NUMBER OF JUVENILE ARRESTS FOR PAROLEES ON . . 

PAROLE OFFICER AIDE AND PAROLE OFFICER CASELOADS: ' 

1975 



# of 
Arrests 


P.O. 

Caseloads 

4^ % 


P.O.A. 

Caseloads 

# % 


Total 

# % 


0 


67 


, 31.0 


42 


31 .6> 


109 


31 .2% 


1 


30 


13.9 


16 


12.0 


46 


13.2 


2 


54 


25.0 


21 


15'. 8 


75 


21 .5 


3 


31 


14.4 


22 


. 16.5 


53 


15.2 


4 


11 


5.1 


11 


8.3 


22 


6.3 


or more 


23 
216 


10.6 
100.0% 


21 

\ 133 


T5.8 
100.0% 


44 
349 


12.6 
100.0% 



The data from the third year survey are presented in Tables 13-17. 
In Taljle 13 , the number of juvenile arrests for each client under supervision is 
presented by type of supervision agent.-^in general, the POA-'s in this sample 
ar& supervising clients which had proportionately more frequent arrests as 
juvenils as did clients supervised by officers. 
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^ Data In Table 14 reveal, a$ one would expect from Table 13. that 
the clients under supervision by POAs were slightly more likely to have 
been committed to institutions 3 or more times than, clients under supervision 
by parole officers. The difference, however*, is not statisticallvTsignificant J 
Data in Table 15 reveal that clients on the POAs caseloads were Igss 
likely to have never been previously convicted prior to the instant offense 
than were cliefits under supervision by parole officers (17.3% to 37.2%, 
respectively) , and more likely to .have been convicted 4 or more times 
(20.0% to 8.2%, respectively). 

In terms of having been in prison, however, data in Table 16 reveal 
that the clients under the supervision of POAs and by parole officers bre 
remarkably similar. There is very little difference. " ' 

Finally, whTen POAs- and pfarole officers were asked to report on the 
extent of involvement of their clients in alcohol, soft and hard drug use, 
a problem of missing data emerged. Although it was possible to report on 
the various behaviors of 231 clients under supervision by parole officers and 
154 clie^nts supervised by POAs, respondents were unable or reluctant to report • 
on their clients' behaviors, particularly in the hard drug use category.' The 
reported data are presented in Table 17 . In general, clients supervised 
by parole officers used these substances relatively more exte/isively than did 
clients supervised by POAs. The missing data, however, cast doubt on the ^ , 
results, artd these findings should be interpreted with care. 

In summary, it appears that the POAs are supervising clients with 
more extensive juvenile arrest and commitment histories, as well as more previous 

61 
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TABLE 14, 



mmR OF JuvEiraE ooii^TtENrs for parolees ■ 

aj PAROLE OFFICER AIDES AND-PARDP^E OFHCERS CASEIjQADS 



^/ of 
Cqmmitments 



or more 



"^FTO 

Caseloads • 



■ P.O. A. 
Caseloads 



LOtal 



# ■ 


7o 




0/ 

/o 


# 


7o 


106 


49.1 


67 


50.0 


173 


49.^ 


• 78 


36.1 




33.6 


1'23 


35.1 


29 


' 13.4 


13 


9.7 


42 


12.0 


3 


1.4 


9 


6.7 


12 


3.5 


^ 216 


100.0/f> 


134 


lOO.O^/o 


350 


100.0/; 



TABLE 15. 

^ MUMBER OF PREVIOUS ADULT CONVICTIONS FOR 
PAROLEES ON PAROLE OFFICER AIDES AT© PAROLE OFFICERS .CASELOADS 



f of 
Convictions 



TTo: 

Caseloads 



P.O.A. 

Caseloads 



# 



7, 



Total 



7 

/o 



# 



7o 



0 


86 


37.2 


26 


17.3 


112 


29.4 


1 


60 


26.0 


57 


38.0 


117 


30.7 


2 


42 


18.2 


24 


16.0 


66 


17.3 


3 


24 


10.4 


13 


8.7 


37 


9.7 


4 or more 

* 


19 


8.2 


30 


20.0 


49 


12.9 




231 


lOO.OF/o 


150 


lOO.OJ'o 


381 


100. 07o 



-TABLE 16. 

imSER OF TI>E PAROLEES HA\'E BEEN - IN PRISC^J 




# of 
Imprisonment^ 



TTU: 
Caseloads 



Caseloads 



Total 




^ane of the ctiaits were reported as never having l|^n to prison. 

:. bone of the parole agents n. 



_ ^ .,jj5 — „ f.^^^^^.. The parole 

agents were asked to report on every other client. 

were involved with mixed caseloads, i.e., caseloads consisting of both parolees 
'and probationers. ThisA>?Duld explain the 32 clients never having been to prison. 
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TABIE 17.. 



CUVm INVOLVEMENT VTHH ALOCHOL, ' 
SOFT AND HARD DRUGS 

V 
t 

ji ' Alcohol 

P.O. ■ p'.O.A. 

Caseload Caseload Total 







% 




% 




% 


Abstainers 


36 


15.8 


' 37' 


24.0 


73 


19. 1 


Light User 


90 


39 5 


, 71 


46. 1 


161 


42. 1 


Moderate User 


66 


^^8.9 


27 


17.5 


93 


24.3 


Heavy User \ 


36 


. 15.8 


19 


12.3 


55 


14.4 


(n=) 


228 


100 0 


154 


99 9 


382 


99 9 




Soft DruQs 

' P.O. 
Caseload 
# % 


P.O. A. 

* 

Caseload 


Total 
# % 


Abstainers 


85 


37.8. 


1 67 


47.2 


152 


41 .4 


Light User 


79 


35. 1 


62 


43.7 


141 


38.4 


Moderate User 
• 


54 


24 0 


7 


4.9 


61 


V 

16.6 


Heavy User 


7 


3.1 


6 


4.2 


13 


3.5 


(n=) 


225 


100.0 


142^ 


100.0 


4 

3fe7 


100.0 



Hard Drugs 

P.O. P.O. A. 

Caseload Caseload Total 





# 


% 




# 


% 






% 




Abstainers 


167 


73 


.9 


115 


86; 

* 


■4 


1282 


78. 


6 


Light User 


26- 


11 


I 


7 


5 


3 


1 

33 


9. 


2 


Moderate User 


22 


9. 


7 


4 


3. 


0 


26 


7. 


2 


Heavy User 


11 


•4. 


.9 


7 


5. 


3 


18 


5. 


0 


. (n=) . 


226 


100. 


0 


133 


ipo. 


0 


3-59 


1 00. 


0 
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convlctigns as adults. Only in the area of frequency ot incarderation are 

/ ' ^ 

the clignts of the two groups similar. The reported data on drug use suggest 
more extensive involvement in these behaviors by clients under supervision 
by parole officers, but the validity of these data is suspect. It appears, 
then, that the POA's do have moj^^roblematic cli^ts in their caseloads. 

7 . Survey of the Fifty States 

During the second year's evaluation, data were gathered on similar 
programs employing ex-offenders throughout the United States. With this 
as the goal, a survey questionnaire was mailed to administrative hea(^s of 
the Department of Corrections of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
As noted in Chapter 1, the instrument was designed to ascertain tne use of 
ex-offenders in corrections, particularly as parole and probation di^icefs 
or aides. In'^dition, data were gathered from states employing ex-offender 
programs on'theif date of inception, the number of ex-of(enders authorized 
^and actually employed, the source and amount of funding, as well as the 
desirability of employing ex-offenders as^parole or probatio;i officer aides - 
and the major advantages and disadvantages of such prograi^s. ^ . 

The results of these approaches are presented in Chapters 4-^6. 

Chapter 7 contains a brief summary and^^eries of recommendations* . 

/ 

\ * 
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CHAPTER 4 



attitudes and orientation& of parole oiticers ^ 
in compariso n to aides. aides' evaluation of their own work 

-and'work patterns of officers and aides / 



-/ 

This chapter is concerned witfi the first th^-ee approaches utilized in 



the first thre 



evaluating the Parole Officer Aid^^rogram as.outKned in Chapter 3: the 
attitudinal questionnaire, the in-depth interviews with aides, and the data ' 
gathered from working with the officers and aides. The chapter is divided into 
three partes, with each part corresponding to one 6f the above portions of the 
evaluation. 

T he Attitudinal Questionnaire 
The attitudinal ^^lest^nnaire measured various attitudinal and person- 
ality components often associated with more successful social workers or case- 
workers (i.e. , people in the helping professions). The primary focus of the 
evaluation was to determine how parole officer aides compared to parole officers 

in potential effectiveness as measured by these various scales. Table 19 pre- 

\ ^ 

sents tie average score for aides and parole officers on each of the scales. 



Motivation Scale / • ^ 

.( ^ ■ 

^ The first scale'in Table 18, Achievement Motivation, purports to measure 

I 

an individual's "desirfe or tendency to do thif^g /as, rapidly and /or as well as - 

•J * . ' • . • * 

possible." The higher thi^score, the m^fe motivated a person. is supposed to 
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be-». The average parole officer aide s score on the Achievement Motivation 
Scale was only slightly higher each of the first two years than the average 
parole officer's score. In the. third year, the aides' score was sliahtly lower. 
Perhaps the Justification for aides having higher motivation scores the first 
two years may be simply a function of the newness or Qrovel*?y of a new job 

Some research in the past has .Indicated that an employee's ^notivation is 

^ / 

inversely rfelated to the length of time on the same ipb.^. 

In order to determine if a parole officer's nrotivation was a function of 

the length of time employed by the Adult Parole A/thonty, at the end of the 

% I 

second year parole officers were divided into tra-ee groups according to 
length of their service. Group One was composed of officers with \^s^ than 
one year ser^^ce, Group Two consisted of officers employed at least one year 
^but less than three years, and Group Three included officers employed for three 
or more years. Table 19 presents the average score for each of these groups on 
Achievement Motivation and subsequent scales to be ^Tscussed. 

Comparing officers with two year s experience or less to parole officer 
aides indicated very little difference between the two oroups with respect to' 




motivation . Parole officers with two years experience or less had higher 
motivation scores on thye average than pther parole officers and only slightly 
lower scores than aides. 

Self-Esteem Scale 

The second scale in T<3ble 18, Self-Esteem , was designed to measure 
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how positively onq thinks about oneself .V This scale hhs ! ^icn correlated with 
an individual' s^'^-concept, happiness, a\d self-conf.dence. ^ The assump- 
tion^as that individuals who are happy, self-confident, and in possession of, 
positive sel^rconceift will be more effective in working with parolees or other 



clients. , 
■<i'S:he 



in Table 18 indicate that, i 



n all 



ars, aides have slightly 



b^^^r ^Y^^l^- scores than parole officers on self-esteem. These slight 
* differei^cps do not appear to be a function of length of time working for the 
. AduU;Parole AuthOTity inasmuch as those parole officj|^,working two years 

'of less^^had slightly4ower scores on self-esteem than dj^ other ^^af^I^s^offj. 
^^(Table 19 ) ..,^Tl^e dr^atic decrease in 1975 may be inipaft a function 6f 
•economic ajohdition?, a gubernatorial ejeofioa, poQiti callm certainty , and a 



sharp alteratioRMn the overa 
' serving* delivery sV^^^m s . 



11 state, philosophy on off^ndg^ and 



people- 



,y Focal ^Condfems 



Th^ Focal Cojice Scale was intended to reflect the-degree of arti'cu- 




• lated commitment to norms of m'iddle-class propriety as opposed to lower-class 

• norms o^f ''foughness , " "troubla^^"^it^mlnt, " and relf^nge^on "fate."^. 
Contrasted with these 'cQncferns- of the lower-clasi^g are others that are* con- 

- sidered moxe indigenous to mjddle-qlaSs America. That is, middle-cl-ass focal 
ncerhs,are purported to cleai more with cultif/ati(j>n of manners than.with ■ 



|e wa^ .contr.ol pf physical aggression thanCwith "touqhneas'. " 



. 'trouble," 
4 .J 

Further, it is argued that the middie-class is .mere wrtcemed with thg 



postponement of gratificaftion than with machinations'of fate. The importance 
olf such "concerns/^ if underscored by Miller's contention that fhe acting out 
of lower-class focal concerns almost ir^evitably runs the individual afoul of 
thfe law, is obvious. The assumption was that the higher one's score on the 
FocaLConcems Scale, the more likely the individual .y^ould be to subscribe 
to middle-class norms and fhe less likely that indiv idu^l to run afoul of the 
law. ' ' ^ " f 

/Aides' and parole officers' average scores on focal concerns are re- 
ported in Table 18 ». The aides' average scorfe on focal concerns indicated • 
they subscribe more to middle-class values and were therefore less 'lik ely to 
have legal confrontations than were parole officers. (Thi$ is somewhat similar 
to Catholics subscribing ijnore.to the Protestant ethic than do Protestants )w 
The scores on the Focal^c|)ncems' Scale suggested.that the aides -are. middle- 
clas§.-c[oal oriented, regardless of their socio-economic class as «1ea^red 
by income, education, parents' occupation or residence, I£ the Focal Con- 
cerns Scqle is yalid, as Mlll-er contends, the likelihood of a!des running, afoul 
of th'e law does fi^t appear to be any greater than is the lik eh hood' f or parole 
officers . ' . ^ ■ 

Parole Aide Scale " • ! * 

— 1 ^ > ' J c -' 

The fourth sca^ in Table 18, Parole^Aide Scale, was designed to 
measure an individual's attitude toward the value of using px^offenders as ' 
employees of the^Adutji Pa-role Authority. A high score indicated the r^spon- ' 
dent feels the use of parole.pfflcer aides is a good.icj,pa and that aides would 



have sometliing unique to contrubute to corredtions, ' 

As might be expected, the aides' average score was cohsiderably higher 

* > 

on the Parole Aide Scale than was the parole officers' (135.9 conpared to 116.1 
in 1973, 139.3 compared to 124.9 in 1974). Parole officers' opinion of the ex- 
offender program improved consixlerably from 1973 to 1974. This appears to 

V ■ " — 

indicate more acceptance on their part of the usefulness of ex-offenders 
working in the area o f parole. In 1975, the average scores increaspd substan- 
tially, and the biggest increase is in the parole officer category. • The parole 
officers' favorable attitude toward using ex-offenders in parole work decreases 
with the officers' length of serlrice (see Table 19) as does the parole officer 
aides' . This suggests that in the 1974 study, parole officer aides had muqh ^ 
,more confidence in themselves and what they fiave to offer parolfees when they 
begin than after they have had 6 year' s 'experience. Also, the younger parole 
officers (as indicated by leijgth of employment with the^ Adult Parole Authority) 
have mote confijlence' and commitment to the Parole Officer Aide Program than 
do parole. officers who have been working in the system longer. 



; Anomia Sc ale ' . • 

\^ - ■■ ; " , ■ , 

Srole's Anomia Scale identified the^degree to which individuals have 

been ''estranged from, '6r>inade uiYfriendly tpward, society and the (iTulture it 
5 ^ ^ . ^ ' . ^' 

• carries." A high score on^anomia is indicative.of Bn alienated and estranged 

individual. The research on anbmia' indicated that those individuals estranged 

or made unfriendly toward society Ha^^e'a more difficult time relating to people,^ 



t 



and therefore, ^one may assume tl^y would be less successful working;, in a 
social service type career. ^ 

Data in Table 18 indicatg"that parole officer aides scored somewhat lower 
in the first two years than parole officers on anomia (2.3 compared to 2.5 in 
1973, and 1.8 compared to l'.9 in 1973)- Those scores are identical in 1975. 
This suggests that aides are s o mewhat more integrated into and accepting of • 
society and its cultu re than are parole officers . This finding is the e>&at • 
opposite of what we assumed for aides who had been incarcerated for several 
years of their livo^ (4.6 years on the average for' the ten aides in 1973, and 
4.3 years for the twenty-three aides employed in 1974) . The increase m the 
Anopiia Scale scores in 1975 may also be in part due to those factors discussed 
under the Self-Esteem Sca-le above. J 



Powerlessness Scale .. . I 

, ^ -An individual's score on Powerlessness is related to hi^erception 
•<ff internal-external control. ^Internal coritrgl refers to the perception of 
positive and /or negative events as being a consequence of one's own actions* 
and thereby under pei^onal control. Whereas external control refers to the ' 
perception of posi tive and /or ne'gative'events as being unrelated to one s own 
behavior in certain situations and therefore beyond control. "'^ Powerlessness, 
of course, would" bq/diYeGtly related to the perception of internal control. . Tho 



se 



scbrirfg high on the Powerlessness Scale would be somewhat mote alienated from 

8 . ■ '■ 

sbciety, and more likely to blame their problems on forces beyond their control 

7 



than those scoring Ifow on the Powerlessr^ss Sca?e. 

Parole officer aides had considerably lower scor^ on powerlessness 
than did parole officers in all three years, although there was a dramatic 
overall scale score increase in 1975. Parole officers, with onre year's service 
or less in parole work , had scores similar to aides' (2 . 3 and 2.2). The longer 
a parole officer had served with the Adult Parole Authority, the higher his 
score on powerlessness. This indicates, >perhaps, that when employees begin 
with the Adult Parole Authority, they have more confj.dence in their own ability 
to affect the outcome of various events. Conversely, the longer employees work 
in social service, the more deterministic they become, attributing the outcome 

of events to factors beyond their own control. Again, it was assumecf that 

<. « ' 

« •> 

aides would be high on powerlessness, attributing their prior legal problems 
with society to forces beyond their own control However, when leng'th of 
service is taken into account, there appears to be little difference between 
aides ancj parole officers on their perception of powerlessness as a dimension 
of alienation > 

Conservatism Scale 

A Conservatism Scale was incorporated into the questionnaii-e in order 
to compare aides and parole*officers on political conservatism- Parole officer 
aides were .somewhat more conservative (6.8 compared to 5'. 9) the first year, but 
considerably less conservative the second year (5.7 compared to 7.0) Con-* 

^rvatism scale scores increased dramatically in 1975, but aiaes »ix)ntinued to 

\ ' - 



f * • 

^be less conservative in the third year.- When length of parole s4rVice was taken 

/ "l 

into consideration, aides were still considerably less cbnservatiye than p arole 
officers. 





Dogmatism Scale 

The Dogmatism Scale, as conceived by Rokeach,^ measures indivlduaT 
differences in openness or closedness of belief systems. The term, "dogmatism 
is used to signify the extent to which an individual has an "authoritarian out 
look on life, an intolerance toward those with opposing beliefs, and a suffers 
of those with similar beliefs. ''^^ The Dogmatism Scale has often been used 
as an indicator of one's ability to empathize or tolerate differing views and 
attitudes. The assumption was that the lower^'one' s score on dogmatism the 

) ^ 

greater one's ability to empathize. 

» 

Parole officers' average sqore was somewhat lower than aides' averag'e 
score on both Dogmatism Scales the first year (27.2 compared to 26.9; ' 44:-2 
compared to 41.4). TjiU indicates that parole officei^were somewhat more . ' 
tolerant and open-mirtded than the first year's parole offi\er aides. The second ' 
year's evaluation ptovided exactly the opposite conclusions with the sides 
havijig lower scores on both Dogmatism Scales than the parole officers (^6.5 
compared to 29.6- and 41.8 compared to 46. 3). When length of parole service 
is taken into account (in the second year' s .evaluation), however, aides are ' ^ 
somewhat more open-minded and less dogmatic. Table 19 indicates a direct 
relationship between dogmatism and length of parole service4-- the longer a - 



75 




\ 



parole officer's service, the higher his dogmatism score. Apparently, parole 
officers become less tolerant and empathize le§s as t)ieir ti^'e in parole service 
increases. ^ ^ ^ 

In 1975, only the Troldahl and Powell Dogmatism Scale was scored, 
although there was an increase in mean s<^res for both grc)ups, the pattern 
remains unchanged » 

^ ' * J. 

Irrnovativeness Scale 

One^cale was added to the questionnaire administered to panDle officers 
and aides in the third year's evaluation. It was obvious that aides were placing 

more of their clients in jobs, and that their clients appeared to be at least 

\ 

somewhat more problematic than clients under supervision by parole officers. 

* 

It was decided to measure innovativeness, using a scale developed by Leavitt ' 
and Walton. ^2 

The innovativeness scale has as its underlying dimension the ability 
to transfer information to one's own use in an intelligent use Of resources* 
solve problems. An innovative person, it could be argued, looks for Ways 
to change and improve his^wn enterprises and acts:^^' ^ 



" . . .an InnovatiW person is a person who has his feelers out 
for all sorts of new ideas, who is not bothered by novelty or 
N^trangen-ess, and who Is likely to have a high degree of activity . 
/ . . • a well arg^nized person, , , " 

^ ^ Although innrfvativeness may not dira^ly be related to human services 

work, it was determined that a comparison should be made tqia%certain any 

di'fferences in the degi^ee of innovativeness betv/een parole officers and aides. 

76 .. . . , 



The results are presented in Table 19; parole officers averaged' a score of 4.8 
and aides averaged 6.9 (p=<:47). It appears that aides are somewh"^ more 
innovative,/but the difference js not significant. 

Onjjtho fi\^e scales s perifically designe d to measure traits ass ociat^.- 
with succeksf^ul social service workers (i.e. . Achie v ement M otivation Self 
rgteem, Ahomik^^ Powerl essness , Dogmatism), aides' scores are in an un - 
fav^able direc'tionoTrTNaly one scale (Dogmatism), in comparison to parole 
ofhc'er's dunng the fir st vear's evaluation . Comparing aides' and parole" 
officers' .scores on these same scales in the second year, aides' scores are 
in a more favorahle' d irection on every s'cale. When the length of service is 
taken into consideration, ai^s scorQ higher in the direction preSicting success - 
on three of the five scales the first year (Achievement Motivation, Self Esteem 
and Dogmatism) and the same on the olher two scales (Anomia-and Powerless- 
ness) as parol^fficers. On innovativeness , the aides score slightly more 

favorably than the parole officers'. 

' ' ^ ' J ' ■ . ' 

Certainly only a Select few of the many possible scales predicting 

successful so(Sial service were employed in this analysis. Had others been 

utilized, different conclusion^ might have been, reached ; Nevertheless from 

these findings, it appears that both officers and aides as a group posset's 

those. attitudes and orientations related to successful social service work 

This may be due to the careful selection' procedures followed the first year, in 

particular-»in recruiting ex-offenders as parole officer aides. It iVid j-c ates- that ^ 

the feasibili^' of find ing and hiring ex-offenders w ith attitudes and disposit ions - 

. ' . " •> - 90 . ' 
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associated with successful careers in social work exists , ' 

The final portion of our attitudinal questionnaire focused on possible 
^ differences between parole officers' ^nd parole .officer aides' attitudes toward 
crime and punishment. It was fe'lt that these attitudes might affect an aide's 
or officer's approach in dealing with parolees. 

The tabulated responsQS of officers* and aides' attitudes concerning 
crime and punishment are presented in Table 2'0 for 1974 and 1975. Some diff- 
erences are readily appq^rent. Parole officers in 1974 pefceived people in Ohio 
as being sbmewhat more punitivj^y-oriented than did aides in their approach to 
how adult felons should be dealt with. Parole officer aades also perceived 
more inmates as being mentally ill, and therefore, not personnally respoasible 
for their criminal behavior than did parole <^fficers. |^ to the purpose of^rrec- 
tions, aides saw reformation as a much more important goal than do parole offi- 
•cers (90°^. compared to-75%), while aides rated general deterrence as a some- 
what more important' factor than did parole officers (50% compared to 42%).* It 
was somewhat surprising that ex-offenders would rate the imposing of a p^- 
alty sufficiently- severe to deter others from committing crime as a valid goal 
for corrections today. One'orthe most revealing things frcmi Table 20, however * 

-. ^ ^ ' . 

was the similarity between aides' and officers' attitudes about crime and 
corrections. * * ' 

7 ♦ e» " 

Data on responses by parole. officers and aides to the same questions in 
1975 are quite^rnter^sting. In general, aides were in close agreement with ^-^^^^ 

. / . 

• parole officers on their perceptions of citizens' views about leniency in handling 

ERIC ; " ^ ^ ^ ^ 



offerers; stiU aide>^ felt fewer offenders are mentally ill than thd parole 

officers* and more frequently felt reformation to be important in corrections 

than did the parole officers. ^ 

On the importance of incapacitation, aides believed mote strongly 

than parole officers (28.6"'i to IG--. 6%) that>ncapacitation was of UKjse or no 

^\ "^^^ ^ \ 

importance. In terms of the causes of crime,/ sharply more aides than p^i^e 

officers concluded that chemical substances afVijn the causal link of crim*' 

inal behavior (26. 3^^ to 8.5%), a finding of some kjerest in light of their 

relucj^nre or inabilitv^ to identify the extent of drugs useages by their clients. 

, Aides still believed more, finally,^ that punis>tfffent should be '^ite" or "very" 

important than did the parole officers (30% to 20%, respectively). As in 1974, 

however, the similarities between aides' and on cers' ^titudes about l:rime 

and corrections are stiU revealing . ^ 

In-D6?pth.Inten/iews\With' Parole Officer Aid es / 
The in-depth iViten/iews with parole officer atdes were conducted pri- 
marily to ascertain any majbr problems aides might bejiaving 35 employees . 
of the Adult Parole Authority . /One oOhe major focuses of the interview wa^, 
therefore upon job satigfaj^tfon. . As dan bfe seen from Table 21, the majority 
oT aides were'ver/ sati/fied with their work in 1974.' All ^ut oneof the 
aides^T^ tU|ir duties^^and respor/sibilities were clearly defined . The proportion 

'tof an aide's work that. was closely supervised varied substantially with sqitb ' 

• ' ■ ' " . . - ' . ' ** > ^ -z*. ' . , . ^ 

receiving Very little supervision (3 or 30%) and others (4 or 407u) having 
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.02- > 




r 

«ialmost all of their work supervised. Similar response^ were found in 1975. 

The,ai(ips' responses to questions concerning their work satisfaction . 

t ' ' ' * 

are also presented in Table 21 . Again, in 1974, most aides were very satisfied 
with their fellow workers (8 or"^%), and only one was very dissati^ied With 
his colleagues. Most of the aides were also very satisfied with their super- 

i ' • 

visors (8 or 80?i^., aYid nine of the ten aides indicated their colleagues had 
welcomed them and made them feel like important employees of the Adult 
Parole Autjpjrity. We were somewhat surprised at th^^ides' work satisfaction 
and apparent acceptance by other employees of the Parole department, , given 




the personal doubts these employees had concerning thfe Aide Program, as 
was indicated by our attitudinal survey reported above. Nevertheless, the 
, aj^es seemed to feel accqpted and were extremely pleased with their work 
vtrith the exception of one aide. The one indicator used* in evaluation of job 
satisfaction was a question that ^sked aides and officers: "Do you plan to 
make a ^areerof correctional wprk?" All of. the aides resppnde 
conyDarison to 78 percent of ^the^ parole officers; in, 1975^ 65% of the aides 
responded "y^s". The aides, we conclude, must therefore ^e'flhdinq lob 
satisfaction and be committed to their Wbrk, . 

Several open-fended questions attempted in 1974 to a^scertain what aides 
felt should be done to better the Parole Aide Program. Seven of the ten aides 
felt .they would be rrtore efficien^f. given more authority. The main juati- 
fication was to expedite matters ^ch as "holds" or "parole revocations, " 
although some aides indicated more authority 'Would simply ise an In.dicattQn 

' • . : • . • 93 , • 
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TABLE 21 

, RESIPONSES TO QUESTIONS DEALIN&-WIIH 
PARDUE OFFICER AIDES' ATTIIUDES TQ-IARD TTffilR OCCUPATION 



1974 
# 7o 



1975 



\ 7 — ' 

- ^ 'I / 

v;hat j^qportO-on of 
y(bur woric ai^ y6u directly 
accountable \to sogieone else? 

Uto Supervision ' 
\Very Little ' « 
i-Fourth 
ilf' . . 

ree-Fcurths ' ^ 
)st All ' * \ 

HiXff7 oLearly* defined are you 
duties and respionsibilities? • 

Asylearly as They Should be 
Alpidst as Clearly as They 

Should be 
Should be Defined SomevAiat 

. More Clearfy 
Should be^Jefined ^bch More 

Clearly 

How satisfied are you with ^our 
present job? 

Very Dissatisfied • 
Slightly Dissatisfied 
. Neutral \ 
I'bderafely Satisfied 
Very Satisfied , 
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0.0 
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12.0. 
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2 


20.0 


9 


' 36.0 


7 


'70.0 


14 


56.0 



\- 




s 





TABLE 21 


i 

^Continued) 




* 




1974 
# % 

.!>. 


1975 
# 7o 



Hpw satisfied are you with 
your fellow workers? 

Very Dissatisfied^ 
Slightly Dissatisfied 
Neutral 

Moderately Sa^sfi<^d 
Very Satisfied'' ^ * 
Don't know., Mot 
applicable 

How Satisfied a're you 
with your present' 
.supervisor? 

Very Dissatisfied ^ 
Slightly Dissatisfied 
Neutral ^ 
* Moderately Satisfied 
Very Satisfied. 

i , Don't kfliow, Not 

applicable. 

How satisfied are, you wifh* 
"th^^^amouGt of freedom you 
have ^'Tbi; . your job? ' 



VerV Dissatisfied * 
Slightly Dissatisfied 
Neutral 

Moderately 'Satisfied 
Very Satisfied 
Don't know, Not 
applicable. 

To what^jsiktent do thef^peoplle 
in^-oxrr officer make\ you ^ feel- 
7like an important member of* . 
the "parole team"? • ■ -^-h 



Not at all ' 
To a Small Extent 
To a Fair Extent 
To a Great Extent 
Don't know, Not applicable 



1 


• 10.0 


• 0 


' 0,0 


0 


O.EH 


1 


4.0 


'% 


0.0 


1 


4.0 




• 0.0 


5 


' 20.0 


8 


80.0 


18 


72.0 


1 


10.0 


*o ■ 


0.0 



0 • 

1 

8 
0 





0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


1 


10. 0 


„1 


80.0, 


. -23 


.0.0 


\ 0 



1 
1 
1 

3 
4 
0 



■]So.o' 

10.0 
10.0 
30.0 
40.Q 



1-' 



4.\) 

4:0 

92.0 



A 
0 

6 

18. 
0 



'} 



i 0 
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on the part of the Adult Tarole Aut{kkplty that they trust'^tTSides bs much as 

they did parole officers • ^ 

In response to the question j^i^ "Why do yofl continue to worl^Jpr the^ 

APA?,'\ almost all aides responded very positively. Typical answers^^erte;: 

"I live the work," *'I like meeting and Tiel^ing pfeople/' makes^m^X^eK^ 

good. " The only r^urrlng complaint aides had aboitt their JoJ^ was the low 
• ' f ' / ^ 

pay they received , a complaint voiced again in 1975. Nefyertheless^ the 

majority did not feel they should be making as/hi^ch>as parole officers be- 

' ■ n\ ■ . - /, ' / X' ' 

cause of the j^ff leers' more extensive trainifig ./: 



Every aide seemed to feel he was reajiy helping parjOlees; 72% of the 
aides expressed this sentiment in 1975. Nevertheless, Only five ai^es in 1974 
indicated they were more effective thanf parole officer's while four felt aides 
were equally as effective. Althou^the a^es considerable confidence 
in theif 'ability to help parolees ^/ only four fel^^eing an ex-offender was more 
important than being a commuilitif resid^trt^^n working with parolees. The 
apparent reason is that aidfes saw their main job as that of helping parolees 
find jobs. ^ Aides indicated that beir^^ an ex-offender does' not hinder one in ^ 
helping parolees find/jobs, but no^^eing from the community limits one's job 
resources. Next yb assisting rarol^es in finding employment^ aides felt their 
main task was ^tlng as "g^-^):ietweert^' or mediator between parolees and parole 
officers. / . 7/ I ^ 



All Jl the aides felt the ini' 



// 



helpful but/Qssentlal. \^\\e topics fcqvefed in the seminar which the aides 



lal training, seminars were not ohly very 



/ 
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f 

Dful 



found to most helplul were those concerning counseling techniques and " 
- report writing. ' The one major problem several aides mentioned dealt wi^ 

4 ' 

report writing. They felt this area should be stressed a^^bsequent 
training seminars. 

'/ 

Parole aides! resporfses in 1974 to several questions "dealing with 

parolees and parole procedures are tabulated in Table ^ , Al^ aide'S^dicated 

that it would be benifical if parole officers ha^s^^aller ca^/loads so ^rat ' 

the average^ offender released from prison would have more help succeeding on 

<* . '■•/■*. 

parale. 'The majority (7 or 70%). of the aides a^so favored the use of volunteers 

• ' * -.. --r 

. to assist parole'officers with their parolees." / 

Parole aides' responses' in 1974 toWyestionjs dealing with crime and 

the law are tabulated in Table 23 . The majority of aides who responded felt 

the Ohio laws are too restrictive and punitive^ Nevertheless, aides were 

-_4lmost evenV'divided over the proper use of the death penalty, i.e. , four felt 

, it should be used more often while five felt it should be abolished. Eight 

of the tei^aidessarted crime as Ohio's most 'serious problem. 

Parole aides' responses ip 1974 to the adequacy of sthte correctional 

personnel are recorded in Table 24 . These responses are interesting in that 

only two (20%) of the aides rated state juvenile correctional workers as doing 

a reasonably good job or better while, at (he same'time, eight (80%) of the 

4 % ^ ^^^^^ 

aides rated state adult correctional worlcers as performing reasonably well or 
better. Perhaps thgge responses more than anything Pise inlifjat^d^w wpII 
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TABLE 22 



RESPOtTSES //o QUESTION^-^DEALJNG WITH 



PAROLEES 



PAROLE PRQCE^tfRES BV PAROLE JQFFICER AIDES 



Number 



PercentaRe 



The average prlspner/released fr^ii 
prison should make it on his oyn wl^hput 
subsequent he^ 

Agr/e 
Disagree 



1 
9 



10.0^ 
' 90.0 



released from 
^eds some- help to'* 



The avet4ge prison 
prison jodv parole 
succe^ onNparo 

Agre< _ 
.Dl^gree 



A /pardle^ should work things out alone 
id noj/fbe "bugged" by a parole officer 

Agree 
Disagree 
Not Sure 
* Don't Know, Not Applicable * ^ 

I 

It would be beneficial If the average 
parole officer had a smaller-»ca8el6ad 

Agree , 

Disagree ' 

It would be beneficial If Ohio utilized 
volunteers to assist parole officers 
with their parolees 

Agree 
Disagree 
\ 



1 n 
iU 


1^ 

iUU . U 


a 


0.0 


2 


20.0 


• 6 


60.0 


1 V 


10.0 


1 


10.0 


10 


100.0 


6 


0.0 






7 


70.0 


3 


30.0 


• 





/ • 



TABLE 23" 



RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS DEALING WITH CRIME " 
AND CRIMINAL LAiJ IN OHIO BY PAROLE Ot^FICER AIDES 



Number 



f 



Do you feeL l*aws dealing with criminal 

oftenses in (^hio are too lertienf, too 

severe, or about right? . ' * 

Top Lenient \ 1 

About Right ^^\^ • 0 

Too Severe - 4 

Don' t know, No opinjlon / 0 

Not; Applicable "~ , \ t 5 

Should the death penalty be usejd more - % ! 

oftien than it is rfoi^ less often than 
now, or^ be abolishedV- 

i 

More Often ^ 4 

As O^teifas Now 0 
Less bt'ten ^ ' J * 0 

Abolished - ^ ^ 5 

Don't know. No opinion , -^i 



How serious do you feel the criipe " > 
problem in Ohio is? % '>^^ 

Not Very Serious 0 

Quite' Serious ^ * i' 

Most Serious Problem l^n Ohio , 8 

Doi\'t know, Not Applicable > - 1 



\ 
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TA3LE 24 



RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS DEALING Wllrt 
STATE CORRECTIONAL PERSONNEL BY PAROLE OFFICER AIDES 



How veil are staj:^ juvenile correcCiopal I 
workers doing tlieir jo^? 

Very Well 
Reasonably Well 
Somewhat Poorly 
Very Poorly ^ 
^ Don't kno^ Not Applic^abla 

How well -are state adult correctional 
workers doing their' job? ^ 




Very Well 
Reasonably Well 
Somewhat Poorly. ^ 
Very Poorly 

Don't knpw. Not Applicable 



Number 



1 
1 
2 
2 
4 



A 
A 

0 ^ 

f 

1'- 
I 



Percent*^ 



10.0 
10.0 
20.0 
20.0 
AO.O 



AO.O 
AO.O. 
0:0 
10.0 
10.0 





most aides were integrated Into the Adult Parole Authority and hov^ they have 
adopted the Adult Parole Autjiority's point of view , v ] . * 



♦ V- — 1'^ 

rork Patterns of Parole Officers and Pdrole Aid e 5 



/ 



' " Information g^ttier^d in 1973 agd 1974 by the undergradu^ students 
durirtg :die day ,they spent with!parole officers and parole ^ficer.^es can best 

x." 7 

be analyzed By. separating it irrto' four sepa/ate categories: a^'scrfctioi^ of 

the number and type ^contacts irith par/lees, an estimate of time\pent en 

gaged in vaVious activities', frequency distributions of the quality of relation 

ship^ parole officers and aides^had with^^b^ parolees and fellow wolkers, and 
J : r - . " ; 

some example's of^heqative and positive feelings groups had concen^g the / 
parolQ officer's occuij/ation. The. observations made during 1973 and 1974/ 

It should be noted th'ht of the twenty original kudents assigned to spend orl^ 

\ ^ \ V 

day in the field with th«s aides and officers the first \ear, only ninete^ com,- 




,pleted their assignment, pne student inoved imme^Jar^ely,, and his re^o\ was 
not received. Also some'^^tud^nt observers failed to record all the inforrnert:^ 

desired; thus, the N (or nurpber oHesj^ndents) may vary from table to table. 

' / 

Numbers an^ Types of Contacts 

'According to the data in Table 25 ,\ the number of contacts both.officers 

\ / ^ ^ 
and aides had with parolees during the one work day varied from a minimum of 

^one 'contact to a maximum of thirteen. The^verage number of parolees seen 



during a day was somewhat hlgi^er for^palrole officers t 
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es. This might 

■J 



TABLE 25 

I 






1 1 




10 








9 


< 






8 


C 




(0 




•) 

w 


7 


Q> 




O 


6 


O 




o 


5 


o 




(0 


4 


CL 




o 


3 








2 




1 




0 



NUMBER OF .fJ^.RaEES SEENMN WORKING .DAY 
AS REPORTED BY STUDENT FIELD WORKERS ^ 





\ 



• * 

10 ^ 11 



3 4* 5 6 7'^ 
^ Number of Contacts 



IT 



13 



Parole Officers 1973 



M Parole. Officers 1974 



x = 4.1 
^« 5.5' 



Parole Officer Aides 1973 x = 2.9 



^ ^ Parole Officer Aides 1974 ■.x = 5.3* 



/ 



The means for 1974 are based! on work da^s in the field Five of the 23 aides had other 
responsibilities the,^ entire morning (e.g job placement program, release time for school, 
etc.) while .only i of Jhe 21 parole officers had such other responsibilities for one- 
half ^<Jay . The averages are ther^ix^re based on 20.5 work days for both the 
parole officers ^and the parole officer aides. • ^ " 



be expected inasniuch*as parole officers' average caseload in 1974 was over 
twice the size of the aides*. In addition, seyeral aides spent only 50 percent 
of the day in the field due to such factors as attending college elates in the 

' * 1 ' i ■ 

morning and cooalinating job placement programs.* In addition, one aide had 
^ been seriously ill, and consequently had only five parolees to' supervise. When , 
these factors are "taken into account, there seems to be little difference in the 
frequency of visits. Interestingly, parole officers* and aides* average number 
of visits increased in 1974 when* compared to the initial evaluation in 1973. 
The fiFst year, the parole officers on the average saw 4.1 parolees during the 
students* visit in comparison to 2.9 for the aides. During the 1974 visits, 
. parole officers saw an average of 5.5 parolees compared to 5.3 fdr the aides. 
The number of contacts calculated by the students was ^Iso not necessarily 
indicative of the number of contacts made by an aide or officer on a typical day. 
However, the figures were often verified by comments from the aides and 
officers to.th? students. 

Time. Spent in Various Activities ' ^ , ' 

/ 

Table 26 shows the percentage range of time spent engaged in various 
activities for' the group of parole officers and group of parole aides. Mea^ scores 

for the two groups indicate both spend about the same percentage of their time 

/ \ ■ ^ \ ' * ^ 

with parolees. There was a considerable difference in the average amount of 

time aides and officers spent writing reports or recording data during the first 

year's evaluation (177: versus 5%), but presently these differences seem to be 
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^, . . TABLE 26 * 

•'r 



PERCENTAGE Of, TIME ALLOTTED FOR VARIOUS ACnVITIES 
DURING DAY AS REPORTED BY STUDENT FIELD WORKERS " * 
( 1973 .'and 1974 RESPONSES COMBINED) 



Range " ' Meari ' 

Parole Officer ^ 'Parole Officer 

Aide Parole Officer Aide Parole Officer 



with l4rolees 


15%-75Z 


7Z-70Z 


^ 363: 

y 




■•35Z 


Traveling 


10Z-50Z 


. l2Z-6b% 


■ ' \28Z 




» 32Z 








■ \ 






Writing Reports . 












or Recording Data 


OZ-30% 


■0%-2A2 


11% 




in 












Meetings 


OX-55X*. 


0%-20% 


■ 15Z* • 






, Other ' 


0%-50Z 


0Z-60Z , 


lOZ 




■ \1AZ 



*Only one student mentioned his parole officer spending \ll ^day in a meetings tlie 
15Z average -is perhaps Inflated. ' - • * 
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m|nl'mal. Aides apparently had considerable problems in writing satisfactory 
f^ports the firdt'year, but^he additional training in dictating and report writing 
recel\/ed the second year may have been responsible for the equal time studqnts 
found aides and^p'arole officers workinO'on reports the following year. 



ije^ategory "other" showed a wide rang^ of time spent in activities 



othor than ttiose specifipd^ Some (ii^hese activities included visits to half- 



ray houses, job^tralYiing programs, meetihg^with prQspective employers or 

relatives of parolees, placing phone calls and d^tVering mail (a specific job v 

' \, ^ * ^ 

• t ' * 

given to aides in some offices). One parole aide spent a half_day lecturing to y 

a group o^high school students; one parole officer spent a half day .target ^ac~ 
''ticing; and^orae of. the total time for each officer or aide' was spent in educating 
the Visiting .student on various parole matters, * 

Quality of Relationships with Parolees a^d Fellow Workers 

Table 27 shoWs the freqi^iricy distribution of students* views on the 
quality of the FeTJuonship observed betweea the parole officer or aide and the 
clients on his q^seload. t'arole officer aides were evaluated better in relating 
and working with parolees than were parole officers, although' both were viewed 
as being very effectivie. In both years, students have rankeci the aides as 
working and relating better with their parolees. 'The 1974 student evaluation 
gave eigh^en aides excellent ratings in evaluating their work "with parolees, 
while nine of the parole officers received this highest ranking. 
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-TABLE 27 



QUALITY OF RELA"TI0NS}4iPS WITH PAROLEES c3ll PAROLE OFFICERS 
AND AIDES AS RETORTED BY STUDENT FIElK WORKERS . 

22. \ * - • 



21 

20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
'15 
14 
13 

12 
11 

10 
9 
8 

•7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

•2 
1 
0 

V 



\ 



I Siatisfactory I Less than | very Poor 
I \ ' I Satisfactory 



Excellent 



Good 



\ 



Parole Officers 1973 
Parole Officers 1974 



Parole Officer Aides 1973 
Parole Officer AidesN974 



i' I 
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The frequency distribution for the quality of relationship parole officers 

t 

and aides had with fellow staff meinbers is shown in Table 28*s^Theije is no 
difference in the students' overall evaluation of aides' and officers' relation- 
ship with fellow worker^. Sixteen officers were rated as having "excellent" 
relations with fellow workers as were sixteen.aides. This' indicates that 
ex-offenders apparently can work in parole agencies and be accepted by ' 
fellow workers > Many have voiced concern about possible resistance to the 
paraprofessional by professional officerfe. The evaluation of the ex-offender 
Parole Officer Aide Program in Ohio does not reflect evidence to justify this 
V " concern. Q 

The student workers in 1974 were alss^ai^^ed^ evaluate the parole 
officer or aide they worked with on the three^ criteria mentionjed repeatedly 
by parole officials as necessary for being successful in working with parolees: 
(1) ability to motivate, (2) ability to relate, and (3) willingness to put oneself 
out in helping parolees • Table, 29 reports the students' ranking of aides and 
^officers on these three criteria. Aides ^nd officers were ranked approxima:|ely ' 
the s^me with regard to motivating parolees while aide^ were ranked cohsider- 
alDly higher in relating and working with parolees. ^. Although these rank^ng.s are 
based upon the students' sub'jectiye evaluation, th,ey nevertheless indicate that 
. in the students' judgement, aides were performing as well qr better than parole " 
officers on the thjree criteria considered essential by parole officifltls. 
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' TABLE 28. }, 



< 



u 



o 
o 



3 

z 



16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
,7 
6 
5 

4 
3 

2 
1 

0 



QUALITY OF RELATIONSHIPS WITH FELLOW WORKERS 
AS EVALUATED BY STUDENT FIELD WORKERS' 




Excellent I Good 



i 



Satisfactory j Less than Very Poor 
Satisfactory I ^ 



Parole Officers 1973 



M**« Parole Officers 1974 

Parole Officer Aides 1973 



Parole Offjcer Aicfes 1974 

Hi 
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Summary • , 
The evaluation of the Parole Officer Aide Program made use of an attl- 
tudlnal questionnaire / in-depth interviews with aides, and data gathered by 
students who 'worked with parold officers and aides. The attitudinal question- 
naire consisted of ten scales dod some general questions. The scales indicated 
that in general, the aides' attitud.es and orientations are very similar to those 
related to success as a social service worker. For the most part, their attitudes 
were nearly the same asS;he parole officers'. From the additional questions, it 
wa^^-found th^tju 1^4 parole officer aides saw Ohio pitizens as less' punitive 
aj\^ inmates less responsible for their own behavior than did parole officers. 
Aides tended to emphasize deterrence and punishment as, goals, of corrections 
while parole officers appeared less committed to any one goal. ^ Despite these 
few exceptions, there tended to be a general similarity in attitudes regarding 
crime and punishment. ^ ■ . , " ' 

In-depth interviews concerning the aides' feelings about their lobs ^^ 
indicated a general satisfaction with their work and a feeling that they were 
accepted by other employees. A recurring complaint from the aides /however, 
was the low pay that they received. All of the aides also suggested that more 

('.■-. • •• - 

authority be given them in their work, achieved to a large e5<^ent in 1975. Tliey 

' - ^ ' 41. - 

felt, however, that adylt correctional workers were doing a good job. Con- 

^ : ^ 

ceming parole. procedures, aides^ suggest^ that parole officers should h^ve 
smaller casfeloacis arid .that more volunteers- should be us^ to assist tl^em^ 
It wa^ found that the parole officers'. and aides' average number of visits 



TABLE 29 • 



EFFECTIVENESS OF PAROLE OFFICERS v AND AIDES-., 
IN MOTIVATING, RELATING TO AND HELPI^^G PAROLEES 
AS EVALUATED BY FIELD WORKERS 



1974 Respondents' 
Parole Officer Aides Parole Officers 

- / X X 



// 

I; 



Ability to flotivate^ • '^^ 

Parolees !" 75.7 77.3 



Abilllty to Relate. to ^ ' * \ 

Parolefes * ^ , 90.7 85.6 \^ 



Willingness to Put ' , 

Himself Out or^Help - 
Parolees 89.1 83.9 
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increased in 1974 when compared to. the initi&l evaluation of 1973 • While the 

' — " - ' / 

officers* X was- substantially higher the»n the aides' X in 1973, there was only . 

a slight difference in. 197 4. - - .1, 

' . . ■ • ..I 

^ „Aides and officers ?pent their time in reasoijably similar ways, with 
the,one exception that aides spent significantly more time on report writing 

during the first year's^ evaluation and in meetings the second ye§r. Parole 

' "■ fi ' - 

officer aides wefe ranked slightly higher than parole officers on the quality of / . 
relationships with p'aro^ees and on the ability to relate to and work with parolies. 
There was no difference in the students' overall evaluation of aides' and officer^' 
relationships with fellow workers. 
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J CHAPTER 5 ' 

FINDINGS ON .SUPERVISORS'. INMATES' AND PAROLEES ' \ 
ATTITUDES CONCERNING PAROLE OFFICER AIDES 

\ 

This chapter details 3 additiona^l approaches utilized in evaluating 
the Parole Officer Aide Program. First will be presented the information 
obtained from interviewing each, parole supervisor who had an aide working 
in his unit. Second, data will be discussed about the program obtained 
from questionnaires administered to inmates participating in pre-release 
training sessions. Finally, data obtained from a survey of parolees under , 
the supervisidn of either aides '^<ir officers will be examined. 



t5nit Supervisors' Evaluations 

/ ' ■ - ; - "'I 

In 1973 and 1974, each unit supervisor- was individually interviewed i 
and. asked to first rank the parole Officer aide (POA)* or the •'control" 
parole .officer (PO) on several characteristics. After the supervisor 

had yanked -either the parole officer or the aide, he was then asked to 

-, '■ ' *■ . 

mnk the other on the safmp characteris'tics. 

The average score for PCs ai^d POAs Jls ranked by unit supervisors 

is given in Jable 30^,-Supervisbrs rated parole officers higher on their a^bility 

both to motivate land relate to paroJ^fees in 1973, while aides were ranked higher 

in 19^3 on- their willingness to "go. the" extra mile" or put themselves out in 

working with- parolees. These first three characteristics were meet often 

* * « 

mentioned as necessary for 9 parole officer to perform well on hi& job. If '"^ 
the three scales are fxeated as separate indicators of an underlying dimension 
and>th'e assumption were made that they are additive, parole officers would 



be ranked overall somewhat higher in 1973 as good social service workers 
T;223 as compared to 219). However", supervisors in 1974 rated PO'^ higher 
on all three of these indicatqrs as. well as the other five ^riteria reported 
in the first four columns in Table 30. In fact, aides' ratings in 1974 are not 
.only lower than parole officers on every indicator as rated by supervis'ors 
" but are lower as well on every indicator than the 1973 aid^s. This led the ' ^ 
researchers to compare first and second year aides' scores on each indicator , 

» ' ; 

(see Table 31). The aides hired in 1972-1973 had higher score? on ever;^ 
indicator than the aides hir^d in 1973-1974. The scores of the first groupi of 
aides, were very comparable to the ^vera^e parole officer's score. In fact, in 19-74 
this group of aides received higher scores on three, of the first four indicators 

/ • . " ■ ' • . ■ 

than did the parole/officers. They were overall very comparable yvith the one ^ 

exception of report wri^ting, in which parole officecs still excelled. 

The only other characteristic in 1973 on.,which supervisors rated 

aides better than parole officers was in getting jobs or job training for parolees* 

(X of '73 compared to a X 6f^69) . Son^what surprlsi^icf was the fact tl^'t the 

* * k> < . 

* . ^ ' _ ^ . , .1 ^ 

aides hired^during the first ^year of th^ program were rated on ah eaual level 

with parole' officers in their ability to relate and get alofig with fellow workers 

^during both evaluation periods. Although this is consistent with the aides' 

own evaluation of their being accepted and. made to feel anlmportant part of the 

parole team, (as reported in the section jbn in-depth interviews with parole 

aides) , the evaluators had originally felt there might be considerable resistance 

on the part of the parole Officer tO' accepting ex-offenders. 

/■-•■,„ 



V 

■ ■ \ 

* The same questions were asked of 14 Unit supenxikors in 1975, and' ■ 

■ \ 

the resp6nses in columns 4 and 5 of Table 30 are quite revealing. First,/ 
in terms^ of ability to motivate, POAs were evaluated on tHe average as 
more caoable (65 to 62.5, respectively), a reversal from the two previous 
years. POAs were also rated;Superl/3r*on the ability to relate to clients, 
on willingness to "go the extra milef' in putting oneself out for clients, in 
obtaining jobs or Job training for client^, and in relating to and getting 
along with fellow workers. POs were rated higher- -as^ef ore — on relating 
to and getting along with repr€|sentatives of (^^ommunity programs or agencies, 

on report writing, and as an overall employee of the APA. What is unusual 

\i 

about tliese latter diVferences, however, is the rather marked increases In 
the rat;ings of POAs (in contrast to the first two years) on report writing 
and^ as overall employees of the APA. One al^o notes that there was a decrease 
for both tjroups in rated ability In getting along with representatives of community 
programs or agencies, a finding explainable in part by the perceived insurgence 
sOf the "hard line" philosoRhy reflected by boih the judiciary and law enforcement 
segments of the.criminal justice system in Ohio, 'indeed, the correctional 
system in Ohid in general is under continuous pressure to use shock parole 
less frequently, to parole fewer offender's, and thus to increase sentence 
lengtVi.. Even the use of shock probation^ has decreased proportionately, 
and thy prison population (through decreased .use of shock probation, the q^w 
Ohio cnminal code,^ the newly, imposed deadline^ for court case m^nageVent, 
and the Iclearance ,of court backlogs) has Jumped to a total of over 11,000 \ \ 
Drisoner^. Such a decline in /a ted ability is understandable, given these 1 
jlrsumstances. * . ^ 
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Supervisors rated aices somewhat lower than parole' (^ffigers in " 



getting along with repjresentc lives of other programs and agencies in the, 

community (X of 77 compared to a X of 80 in B73 and 72.4 co/npared to 78*3 

\ 

in 1374) • This difference appears to be a function of the problems aides had 
in being accepted as bonafide employees of the Adult Parole Authority by 
the local police. Several supervisors indicated that the local police had 



nunl' 



erous reservations about using ex-offenders as state employees 



their resistanci^ appeared 
in-depth interviews that 
or share information with 
Supervisors rated 



, but 
our 



to be diminishing. Aides also reported in 
he local police frequently refused to cooperate 
them unjess a parole officer j^^ere also present, 
parole officers considerably higher in 1973 and 1974 



than aideg botl^ in report writing skills anid overall as employees. , However, 
when one compares supervisors' evaliatiofi of aides who teve worked for 
the APA more than a year with POs as overall employees, there was no 
differjsnce in their ratings (75.5 versus 75 .,5). In other words., POAs who 
were'^ In their second year of ^ork with the APA were rated overall as valuable 
as the POs. The ^ides'indicatedln our 1973 interviews that one of their 
major problems was report writing. Supervisors were apparently ajifare of 
this deficiency inasmuch as the greatest difference between "^their rating of 
aides and parole officers was on report writing (22 points both years). Aides 
in their second year of employment with the APA appear to |iave reduced this 
deficiency somewhat but are still ranked seventeen points lower in report 
writing ability than parole officers. - . r 

. ' ■' . ■■ ' 11.9- - , i ■ 
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tabu: 



UNIT SUPERVISORS' RANKING OF PAROLE OFFICER AIDES 



y 



ON SEVERAL DIMENSIONS BY LENGTH\0F SERVICE 



IN THE ADULT PAROLE AUTHORITY 



1 year or less 
Average \Score 



1-2 years 
AvornRc Score 



Ability to Motivate Patoises 



Ability to Relate to Parolees 



Willingness to Put Hlmsel 



: Out 



Getting Jobs pr Job Training ^for Parolees 



Relating and Getting Along Wl^h Fellow 
Workers W 



Relating apd Getting Along Wltm Represen- 
<f tatives of Other Programs anq Agencies 
in the Community 



Report Writing 



57, 



72.0 



76.6 



69, S 



77.5 



/erall as an Employee of the; Adult 
Parole Authority 



58.2 



67.0 
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TABLE 32 

• « 

UNIT SU1M:UV[S()KS* i:VAhUAT[()N OK THOAkOij: OFFJCER AIDES PROGRAM 



How many times has the aide In 
"your unit spoken as a repre- 
sentative of the Adult Parole 
"^Authority in the last 6 months? 



Hpw valuable a function is hav- 
ing/aldes speak as representa- 
tdvoB oi the Adult Parole 
Authority? 

^Vory valgable 
VaTanble 



1973 Respondents 
" Mean/ .^aa^e/ 
6 Months ^ 6 Hontlia 



19^ 



N 



")t that valuable 



^ Nb answer 

The major advantage 'of the Parole 
Officer Aides Program: 

Source of information for parole 
officers (mediator) ^ 
* Teaches us how to relate to 
parolees 

Better equipped to develop em- 
ployment * • 

Can relate and handle some 
parolees that oth#t parole 
officers can't ^flch j 

Sfets good example for parolee 

Tlie major disadvantage of the 
Parole Officer Aides Program: 

Lack of cooperation police pro- 
vide aides 
/Aides' lack of education 
' None ' ' 

Concern the^ may go bad and cast 

a bad reflection on the Adult 
* Parole Authority 
Aides* lacjc of authority 



9.2 



4 

3 



5 

4 

2 



1-36 



A0% 
30% 
30% 



50%* 

40% 

20% 

20% 



30% 

30%' 

?&% 



10% 
10% 



Mean/ 
6 MonthB 



1340 



A Respondents 



Percent , N 



12 
6 
1 
1 



1 

■ 5 



Range/ 
6 Months 



0-A& 



Percent 



60% 
302 
3% 
5X 



25% 
45% 
10% 



5% 
10% 



40%* 

25% 

10% 



5%" 
25% 



*The8e figures add to more than- 100% be 
— *niajor advantage or disadvantage, i- 
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cause some supervisors gave more 

109 ^ 



than one 



varied signiftcantly. The number 



A'number of questions were asked each ^ijpervisor in 1973 and 1974 
concerning his evaluation of the Parole Officer Aide Program. Tabulated 
res^ionses to these questions a^e given^-in Table 32 . Supervisors, were 
asked how often the aide in their unit spoke at publip ga1?hg:-ings as a 
representative of the Adult Parole AOthority find ho^Valuable hp (the super 
visor) felt this function was. The res^nses 

of public speecheswinade in the preceeding six months ranged from zero to 
forty-eight, with the average being nine during 1973 and thirteen^ln 1974 • Most 
supervisors indicated suph public speaking was a valuable' function • . Super- . 
visors who rated 3uch public, speaking as valuable often added that it helped ' 
the aides acquire status and respectability.. 'Such comments vyere interpreted 
as indicating tj^t some supervisors,, at least, may^have rated public speaking 
for aides as a valuable function df the program more in terms of cff^ering the 
aide an opporti^fey for persorjal growth and advancemeht than as a valuable 
function for the Adulf Parole Authority p^er ^e. A typical Supervisor's comment 
on aides' public speaking was: "I think ij: is^ very valuable function ,to r . 
jiave aides represent the APA by qiving talks in our schools and, to public 
groups. It gives people in the community an idea of what we're doing and 
what we're trying'to do." AnotJ?er commented: "Having aides give talks 
is. extremely valuable to the.APA. Mdes are more believable; they are also 
generally perceived Is being more sincere--they know wfiat-it^s likeJ' 



■\ 



V 



At least one Supervisor felt 1;he aides' publkr^eak^ng w.as'only*an extension 
of Operation Prevention (a program .which useS ex-inmates as public speakers 
in schools) and therefore nothing new or that valual)le. .None of the supervisors 



mentioned aides' public speaking as the major advantage of the Parole Aide 
• Program. * , \ 

The most commonly mentioned rr/ajbi: advantag^ of the Parole Officer 



Aide Program was the function the aides serve as a source of knowledge for 
other parole Officers . In this respect, aides appeared to understand many 
of .the problems pprolees were having and wfjat, if anything, could be done 
. to help iheir clients. The second most frequently mentioned advantage of "\ 
^ the Aide Program, according to supervisors, was tfet aidfes teach the othpr 
parole officers' how t o relate to clients . This- Was rtientioned by several ' 
supervisors'as an invaluable aid. Several supervisors mentioned that if 
the program vyere ever terminated, the APA should ;-etain the aides as con- - 

* 

sultants because of tHeir insight arid "knowledge . Another supervisor remarked 
that every parole office should have at least one aide as a reference source' 
Other advantages of the ai(5Je progVam cornmonly' mentioned by supervisors 
^ were the* good exa.mple that POAs set for parolees and itie ability aides had 
in securing employment for clients. One sapefvisor r^mdrked that the .aide 
in his unit had such a "knack" of securing* Jobs for ofiEeiTifers that several 
POs had him help them get jobs for their clienfrr"' l 

When question^'d concemkng the major disadvantages of the Parole 
Officer Aide Program, supervi/sor:s most frequently men/ioned the policemen's 
ikcK brcooperation with aides and the "aides' limited Iducation. Other super- 
visors, while acknowledgihg the problem aides have/because of their more" 

limited education, nevertheless feltVtheir limitec^ foi'mal education might be 

■ \ . I . _ ^ 

an advantage^ in helping them to relate\o most parolees J The. elides' lack 

; * r ' \' ■ 
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*of authority (i.e. , to arrest and viola'te parolees) was also mentioned as 

a^disadvantage of the program., . ^ ' 

Nine of the ten supervisors interviewed the first year and nineteen 

of the^wenty tntervlewect the second year were very pleased with the Parole 

O'jfiqer Aide Program. The fS^^wing arej^ome 1;ypical responses by unit 

ijpervisors: • 

I wasn't for it (the program) tq begin with but it has been ' * 
most successful. (The aide)^knows where»;to find the bodies 
and teaches us hpw to relate with the parolees to develop 
good rapport: ^-^ , * ' , 

He (the aide)^has had success with some of my failures. There 
sbc^uld be .at least ope aide in every parole -office, in the ^tate. 

The program- should be expanded, and every parole unit' should [\ 
have at leas^ onaSi^e. ' ' • ' ^' 

rie (the aide) puts in more hoyrs than anyone in, my office. He*s^ 
the Aiost willing to put himself out of any of my mefi.* He often 
works even Saturdays and Sundays. ' "if 

As a group, the supervisors felt the Aide Program to be one of the ^ 

best innovations to come from the Adult/Parole Authority in some time. 

i ' 

Almost all unit supervisors, felt the program should be expanded and 
enlarged.. When asked what they wc^ld do differently if they were responsi- 
»ie for evaluating and restructuring the program, many supervisors commented 



on the selectioa process. Several supervisors felt POAs should be more 
carefully selected. There vyere no sucb comments from supervisors the 
first year when the project coordinator selected the aides. The second year 
aides were selected more freqi\ently by regional or unit offices, and some 



supervisors seem quite concerned, that future selections be made more care- 
fully. Thi^y^OuW Seem justified on.thq basis of scores received on several 



indicators by aides with less than one year's experience in comparisqn with 



ris^ 

the aides selected the first year. 



Inmate Attitudes Toward the Pkrole Officer Aide Program 
The pre-release inmate populations at Lebanon and Mansfield 
Correctional Institutions (consisting of 5)4 inmates) were administered a 
questionnaire in 1973. Again in 1974, the pre -releasee. inmate populations 
&t Lebanon, Lucas ville, London, Chillicothe, and Marion Correctional 
Institutions as well a^ the Reformatories at Mansfield and Marysville 
were administered questionhaires . The sample population in 1974 was com- 
prised of 180 inmates. . ' - 

•Somewhat surprising to the researchers ^was the fact that in 1974 only 
44% of the inmates" interviey/ed knew anything about Ohio hiring "ex-cons" . 
to work as parole^. officer aides. The Parole Officer Aide Program had been 
"in operation ovef a year and a half at the" time thfe inmates were interviewed. 
At t'fie same time, 94% of the inmates knew about Ohio's new Shock Parole 
Statute which had just been pa^'ssed three or four months before the interviews. 
Nevertheless, the inmates were very optimistic and positive aboytHhe use ' 
of. ex-offenders in corrections. In fact, 79% agreed that the use of ex-cons as 
'parole officers would probably result in new^eatment programs for helping 

a. 

parolees stay out of trouble, while only 9"%rbf the inmates disagreed. This 
seems to reflect the inmates' very positive attitudes tow^ard the prbgram. 

Data in Table 33 show Lhat six additional! questiorjs asked both inmate 
populations con cerning attitudes .toward the parole aide program Responseis 
to question hujjvber 'one indicated that 95% of the inmates' in .1973 . and -85% 

- \ ' ■ ' 126 • 



TABLE 33, 



RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS DEALING WITlf ATTITUDES 

TOWARD PAROLE AND THE PAROLE' AtBE P^GRAM 
BY INMATES OF OHIO CORRECTIONAL INSTITOWONS 



\ 



!! 1973 Respondents 
Number 7. 



1974 Respondents 
Number X 



1. If you had your chblce upon release 
from prison, would you prefer a parole 
officer or a parole officer aide? 

' Parole' Officer . . 

Parole Officer Aide 



3 
55 



5.2 
94.8 



25 
146 



14.6 
85.4 



2. A parole officer aide will be better 
able to help parolees avoid problems 
than can regular parole officers. 

, ^ Strongly 'Agree 

Agree £} 
Undeqlded . • ' 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



18 
37 
7 
2 
0 



28.1 
57.8 
10.9 
3.1 
0.0 



64 
74 
17 
12 
7 



36.8 
42.5 
9.8' 
6.9 
4.0' 



Following release from .prison and 
completion of parol'e,^ i would like 
to become a parojLe officer aide.- 

Strongly Agree " 
, Agree ■ . ' ^ ■ 

Undecided 

Disagree J 
Strongly" Disagree 

Most parole officers find.it hard to 
understand parolees' , problems because 
,the officers come from mfddlerclass. 
backgrounds. 



Agree 

Urideci'ded 

Disagree 



12 


18.8 


- 48 


27:9 


32' 


. 50.0 


49 


28.5 


8 


12.5 


31 


18.2 


8 • 


12.5 


30 * 


17.4 


4 


6.2 




8.1 











44, 
"10, 
10 



68.8 
15.6 
15.6 



97 
31 
44 



56.4 
18.2 
25.6 
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1973 Respondents 
plumber % 



' 1974 Respondents 
Number X ■ 



5. Most parolees will object to being 
supervised by a parole officer aide 
rather., than by a normal parole 
officer. 



Sitrpngly Agree 
A'gree ' , 
Undecided 
Disagree 

Strongly DJ^gree 



■ 2 
12 
15 
27 
8 



3.1 
18.8 
2 3-. 4 
42.2 
12.5 



10 
30 
29 
74 
32 



5.7 
17,. 1 
16.6 
42.3 
18.3 



Parolees Who are supervised by a 
pdrole officer aide are more likely 
to succeed on parole than tihose 
supervised by normal parole ^ 
officers. 



Strongly Agree 
Agree * 
Undecided 
Disagree' 
Strongly -Disagree 



19 
29 
13 
3 
0 



29.7 
45 .'3 
20.3 
A. 7 
O.'O 



42 
75 
28 
23 
9" 



23.7 
42.4 
15.8 
13.0 
5.1 
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in 1974 preferred a parole officer aide supervising them upon release from 
prison. Only 5% preferred a parole officer during the first year's 
evaluation while 15% of the second year res pondents^r(>f erred ^ parole 
officer. Nine percent were undecided'. In mcs t cases^ preference would of 
course be based on the inmate's idea of what he would prefer rather than on 
the inmate's actual prior experience with an aide's supervision. 

When asked if a parole officer aide would be better able to help 
parolees avoid problems than a regular parole officer, 86% agreed in 1973 
and 79% agreed in 1974 . Only 3% of the inmates in 1973 compared to 11% 
in 1974 felt parole officers would be more helpful to parolees than would 
the aides. However, a higher percentage of inmates In 1973 indicated 
interest in being a parole officer aide than in 1974 (69% compared to 56%). 

Sixty-nine percent of the pre-release inmates agreed that most parole 
officers find it hard to understand parolees' problems because the officers 
came from middle -class background ; 16% disagreed with this statement in 
1973 and 26% in 1974. The response to this question may be an indication 
of one of the reasons why the majority of the inmates would rather have a 
parole officer aide supervising them. 

Question number 5 served as a check for question number 1. Fifty- 
five percent of the inmates in 1973 and 61% in 1974 disagreed with the 
Statement that most parolees would'object to being suyervised by an aide 
ratheh than an officer. Only 22% agreed most parolees would rather be 
under a parole officer's supervision. This 22% differed somewhat from the 
approximately 10% who would rather have a parole officer supervising them 
(question number 1). "Although, it appeared that approximately 90% of the 
C ; 116 ., ' ■ 
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inm^teswould prefer an aide themselves , they felt only approximately one- 
half of the parolee p6pulation thought similarly. 

The responses to question number 6 indicated that although only a 
little over half of the parolee population may prefer a parole aide according 
to other ihmates, these same inmates felt parolees would fare much better ^ 
under an aide's supervision. Approximately 70% of the pre-release popu - " 

lation felt parolees were more like'ly to succeed on parole when super vised 

] 7^ 

by an aide . Th^ percentage of inmates so responding declined, however, 
from 1973 to 1974 (75% compared to 66%). 

The inmates evaluated the Pafole Officer Aide Program very highly. 
The majority indicated a preference for an aide to supervise them upon 
•release. They felt as a group, that an. aide's background and experience 
would be beneficial in understanding, helping and working with parolees. 

1 * 

However, comparing 1973 and 1974 replies, oh6 notes a more ocitical evalua- 
tion of the aide program bij^ifimates during the""^^€u^d year. This more 
critical evaluation was similar to the change noted in 19^3 between inmate^' 
and parolees* attitudes toward the program." In 1973, inmates were much^more 
optimistic dtoout th^ benefits of having an ex-offender parole officer than 
were pamj^es. It may well be that as inmates a'nd parolees become more 
acquainted with, the POA program, they realize that the aides were employees 
of the Adult Parole AuthQ/ity and defined their work accordingly. Although 
aides appeared to be more^liberal -and' perhaps innovative in working with 
parolees, they nevertheless also subscribe to APA standards and expecta- 
tions of tl;ieir work. Overall^ however, reactions to the Parole Aide Prd^rarji 

\ 117 ^ • • 
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were extxemely positive both years. TRe -majority of inmates woilld prefer 
to be supervised by a parolaaide, felt an aia6 was better abjle to understand 

\ / 4 

their problems , and would enjoy the *opportuniiy to be employed as an aide. 



Survey of Parolee 




The next approach utilized in evaluating the Parole Officer Aide 

* \ ' - 

' Program was a survey of clients being supervised bV either a paroh 

or an aide. The results of this evaluative approach should be as valid ai 
meaniijigf ul , or even more so, than any of th^^o^Wr techniques utilized. . 
This is particularly .the case inasmuch as aides and parole officers were 
employed'to help parolees. Therefore, the parolees themselves wer.e perhaps 
^ more qualified than anyone else to evaluate the quantity and quality of help 
they received from their arde or officer. The high return rate of the 
questionnaires also allows one to have substantial confidence that the results 
obtained are fairly representative of Ohio's parolees. 

The parolees' responses to questions concerning their experiences 
\ with and attitudes toward parole officers and parole officer aides are given 
' in Table 34 . Parolees sup^rvised^by an aide indicated they can communicate 
better than did parolees supervised by a parole officer (94% compared to 80% 
* in 19?3 and 90% compared to 87% in 1974). Parolees working with aides 

4 

also reported more frequently that they could trust them than did parolees 
working with officers in 1973 (83% compared to 77%), but this trend is reversed 
in 1974 (78% compared to 82%). A greater percentage of offenders supervised 
by an a^c^^ indicated their parole sup,ervis6r cared about what they did and. 
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* said than did Ihose parolees supervised by a parole officer (9S% versus 
, 87% in 1973 and 94% versus 91% In 1974). The data from offenders was 
inconclasive as to whether aides or officers were less likely to be 
".conned." Parolees in the first year evaluation reported less "conning" 
of their aides than those being supervised by a parole officer. The exact 

i 

opposite pattern was observed from the 1974 data, unless the researchers 
themselves were being conned'. Parolees supervised by aides responded 
'affirmatively much more often than those supervised by officers to the state- 
ment: "Do other^ parolees assigned to your parole officer feel he is doing 
a good job?" (35% versus 18% in 1972, and 30% versus 23% in 1974). 

The clients supervised by aides rated them as being generally more^ 

/ 

helpful, concerned and understanding than did those supervised by a parole 
officer. However, in response to question, "Would your parole officer 
do more for you than is required?", parolees supervised by POs were more 
likely to respondaffimatively (77^) than tdose supen/lsed bj^ aides (70%) 
in 1974. This is a definite reversal from the first y^ar of the POA Program 



fen aides were rates considerably more helpful than POs, Aides were 
■ ' ■ r i 

rated significantly higher than officers in terms of having conrtectiOns to help 



' ■ i- - ' 



parolees get jobs both years (61% compared with 46% in 1973, and 55% versus 



both years at comiDre- 



43% in 1974) . Aides w^re understandably rated bett 
hending what it is like to be on parole. i 

The first year parolees felt that aides were considerably easier than 
parole officers to find if they needed them^. Certainly the eas|/with which 
parolees carr contact ^pA^hoever is supervising themt)n parole is important if 
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TABLE 35, 



PAROLEES' RANKING OF PAROLE OFFICER AIDES 
tm PAROLE OFFICERS ON SEVERAL DIMENSIONS 
(Rated on scale from 6 = poor to 100 »= excellent) 







1973 
Parole 


Respondents 
Parole 


197A Respondents 
Parole Parole 






Aides 
X 


Officers 
J 


Aides • 


Officers 
X 


Ability 


to Motivate Parolee's 


76.2 ^ 


^ ' 73.3 


76.7 


76.7 


Ability 


to Relate to Parolees 


79.1 


76.8 


79.2 


81.1 


Willingness to Put Himself Out 


' 78. A 


75.9 


.72:3 


78.0 


Overall 


Quality of Perfarmance 










as a 


Parole/Officer 
/■ 

L- 


60.7 


78.8 


78.1 


83. A/ 

1 • 
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the whole concepV of parole is to be viabj^<^NeverthelesS', it wa^^o be ^ 
expected that aide^ clients could get ih touch with therh jnuch easier than 
could offenders supervised by a parole ^fficer. One major reason for this 
^^s that aide's ^ave only one-haif the number of parolees to supervii^ 
than did the ty^cal parole officer. However, parolees' contacted in 1974 
indicated POs were easier to find than POAs_ This seems again to 'indicate 



a different type of POA employed the second year^from the first. Because of 

xo. 

\ 



the difference in caseloads, one would also ^xpect'that parolees assigned to 



aid^ wQuld h^ve more contact with t^em than parolees ass^^ned to 



parole officers 

•This is what data in Table 34 indicate^^ Parolees supefyised' by an aide 
repQrted more contacts and meetings than^^^&K^^ee^ supervised by regular ^ 
parole officers. Parolees sjipervised b^ those ^Wes who started during the 



first year of the'p'rogram reported considerably more^contatjts with "their aide 
.than*those supervised by the newer aides, . ' ¥ * - ' 

There was little difference in the two groups of-parolees' evaluation 
of whether their aide or officer would give, them a second chance If they 
•were.dis<3Dvered committing a parole violation. ^ 

y 

Paroleesowere asked to rank^eir. parole officer or aide on the^same 



four scales utilized ear^r b^ field workers and unit supervisors in ranking, 
these employees (see Table 35) . Parolees felt aides superior to parole 
* officers on ail four scales in 1973; hdwever in 19^4, parolees rated POs 

on the average to be consistently superior. SVipervisors had ranked aides 
t - superior to parole officers regardless of years of service • 

> , 124 
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The first three scales attempted to measure characteristics which many 
parole officers knd supervisors had ^indicated^^re most importanHji^'ffer- 
ientiating between good and average parole officers. Assuming the) scores 
to be additive, sup^v|sors rated parole officer^ somewhat superior to aides 
in 1973 (223 compared with 219) and more s© in 1374^(213 compared to 199). 
Parolees rated parole officers considerably lower than aicjes in 1973 when the^ 
three scale scores were combined (226.0 compare(i with 233.7), but higher 
in 1974 (236 compared with 228). ' , ' ^ , * 

Interestingly, unit supervisors* and parolees' overall evaluations ' 
of POs differed only by 3 points out of a possible 270, while th6 difference 
between the two groups^in bheir evaluation of the POAs differed by,15 points. * 

However, when POAs hired during the first year of the program were compared 

A " ' 

.with POs supervisors and parolees consistently ranked the POA3 much 
higher. Parole officer aides with a year*s experience were rated higher 
than parole officers l?y, parolees on «very scale and question designed to 
rr^easure effectiveness. However, when all PpAs are compared tto POs 
; the officers 'were ranked higher by parolees 1^1974 ]%The first years 
evaluation.concluded that aides may be rated more effective by parolees, 
because of their similarity to parolees, i.e. , also being ex-offenders.' At 
least one other possible explanation for these (differences may be the varia- 
tion in .aides' and officers' size of caseloads which, affected the time allo- 
cation per case. Several studies have concluded that the more contact _ 
time that prisoners, parolees, welfare recipients and others hav6 with 
social service personnel the more satisfied they are with the service they 
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receive. This feeling of saVisfaction appears to he an artifact of the contact 

time, inasmuch as. external changes in behavjlor jiave not necessarily been 

' 5 ' » 

associated with these feelings. - ' 

Therefore,,,^ those paro\ees supervised by aides who felt tbey"were 

, ; • 

receiving better supervision might .think so^ because the aides had more time 
to spend with theip than "did the average parole officer. Whether contact time 
was responsible for at Ieas^^art of the favorable evaluation aides received 
from pai^olees in 19^3 is impossible to discern; however, it djoes not appear 
to be as relevant as other variables in light of the 1974 evaluation. 

^ If aides wefe equally as good or better at'helping parolees than parole 
officers, one could expect aides* parolees to have had fewer legal problems 
since their release from prison. In i6rder to ascertain this, parolees were 
^^^sked^four questions coriCQ^fiing their legal problerpis si^be parole. The 
questions dealt with whether they hcfd been questioned by t^ police since 
their rele^^e from prison, arrested, ^irralgn^d, "or reincarcerated during thi^ 
time*. Parolees* response^ are given in Table 36. ♦ ' 

; The*parolees working with aides had considerably more legal^roblems 
since their release ^rom prison. They reported they had sin.ce their relea^ 
from prisofTb'een questioned more by the' police, arrested more frequejitly, ^ 
arraigned more often in court on more new offenses, and also been reincar- 
cerated or Jailed more often. If one were to evaluate the effectiveness of . 
POs and POAs on the ,basi,s^of t;heir clients' legal problems (assuming the 
two groups of clients were similar), one would have to conclude that parole 
officers were far superior to aides. However, the caseloads of aides and 

139 . 
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parole officers were considerably different* Aides' parolees were incar- 
cerated longer for more serious offenses, had more extensive past 
involvement, and were also youhger on the average when first arres 
The POAs' parolees, in other words, had the characteristics of thQ.se most 
likely to recidivate. In factj: if one contpols for prior criminaMnvolvement 
and age at first arrest, aides' parolees have lower rates of legal problems than 
did the POs' paiDlees. •* 

The 1973 evaluation of the Paj^e Officer Aide Program concluded that 
aides were rated ^ superior to parole officers by parolees on every dimension. 

rit is apparent from the 1974 data that being an ex-offender parole officer was 
certainly no guarantee of receiving a positive evaluati6i\/i?on1 a parolee. The 
a^itional ex-offenders hired the second year o\ tte program were not as 

^^r\fully selected, and their performance had generally not been rated as 



ighly by parolees, supervisors, field workers or as predicted from attituHinal 



. indices as those employed the first year.' The data from bot h years, hoA^everr 

* ' ^ \ • 

reflected more similamies between POAs and POs tKdn Possible diffenences ^. 

These recent data cert&inly indicated the importance 6f screening potential 

employees whether they be ex-offe nders or not. . - v. * 

f — ^> ' » ' • 

y , Summary ' ^ , • • 

Responses to interviews or^qufeStionhaires by parole supervisors, 
pri-sofi inmates, and parolees indicated general agreement that the Parole 
Officer Aide Program was worthwhile. - Supervisors in 1973 and 1974 ranked 
parole of ficer aides higher than parole officers only in effort and ability ' ' 
to g?t parolees Jobs, yet they saw aides as a.valua^^e source^ of information 
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fqr parole officer^ and as teachers for parole officers bn how to rmate to 
< . , , I ., ^ . , / 

parolees. Inmates consistently. indicated a preferenc^ for parole officer 

aides, with over two-thirds. of them expressing'a desiJp to be employed as 

an aide. Parolees supervised by aides "consistently ranked them higher 

on all questions or scales than did^those clients supervised Joy parole officers 

The researchers suggest this might be due to the smaller caseloads of parole 

officer aides which allowed them to devote more time to each of their parolees 

but that this was not the likely answer in light of the 1974 data. The final 

portion of the parolee questionnaire indicated that parolees under-an aide's 

supervision consistently had more legal problems. This was apparently the 

• > 

result of aides being assigned parolees who are more likely to be "losers" 

^ 

to begin with, rather thap the fact that parole officers provide superior, 
service to theJ^ parolees. 
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Footnotes 



1.. Shock parole is an early release .alternative „whioh the'^Parole Board mic(ht 
^ use in releasing incarcerees after ai minimum of six m.oQj:hs'of imprisop- 

rfient. This is not split-sentencing (as practiced }in the Federal, syst^) , 
^ inasmuch as offenders do not know if or when they might receive ear|y 

parole. This alternative has been evaluated by Pifofessor Joseph E. Scott, 

and tha results will shortly be issued in the Monograph Series of the 

Program for the Study of Crime and Delinquency. 

r . ■ ' V. .. - 

2. Shock probation is a Judicial "disposition in at least Ohio, Indiana, and 
Kentucky. In Ohio, the sentencing Judge commits the offender to the 
De'partment of Rehabilitation and Correction, and can recall the offender 
30 to 130 days later, placing him on probation within the community, | 
Xhis also differs from split-sentencing in that the offender does not 
know at the point qf sentencing if he^wilLreceive shock probation. 
Evaluations by the Program for the Study of Crime and Delirioiiency 
indicate an 85% success rate. See Paul Friday, David ,P^^ers en, and 
Harry Allen, "Shock Probation* A New Approach to Crime C6ntr*ol" , . 
Georgia Journal of Corrections . Vol. 1, No. 1 (July, 1973), pp. 1-^3, 
See also David Petersen and Paul Friday, "Early Retease From Indarcer- 
ation: Race^as a Factor in tfie Use of 'Shock Probation'", Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology , Vor.^66, No. 1 (March, ,1975) , pp. 79-87. 

3. Robinson, James land Gerald Smith, "The Effectiveness of Correctional 
Programs", Crime and Delinguency . (January), pp. 67-80. * ' \ 

4. Kassebaum, Gene, David A. Ward and Daniel M. Wilner, Prison Treatment 
and Parole Survival: An Empirical Assessment , New York: John Wiley 
and' Sons, Inc. 

5. Martinson, Robert M.', Correctional Treatment: An Epipirical A^^essment, , 
unpublished manuscript. . ^ v 
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^ . CHAPTER 6 



EFFECTIVENESS INDICATORS FOR PAROLE OFFICElk 
AND AIDES; . RECIDIVISM OUTCOMES- 



Introduction 



The previous cjhapter indicated that the aides are supervising clients y/ho 
had considerably morp multiple problems; these 'clients had been incarcerated 
.for more serious off(/hses, had more extensive past crimlml involvement, and 
were y(^ger when first arrested. The 1975 data also suggested that- aides were 
Supervising more problematic cases, although the differences were not as obvious 
as in the* 1973 and 1974 studies. In any event, the 1974"p6A's clients had ' 
the characteristics of those more Jikely to recidivate. If one controls for prior 
c^mlnal involvement. and age at first arrest, aides' clients had lower rates - 
of legal problelfis than did the PO's daselpads, "' ^ \ 



* " / The Recidivism Outcomes ^ 

Although It, was known, that the caseloads for^POs andPOAs were dlff- 
erent dn a nul»bei;i^of important dimensions,* it was not Empirically demonstrated 
how effective the two parole' ageiit groups were in prever^ting further criminal 
misbehavior by their clients. Jor this reason, it was decided that the 1975 
study should determine the outcomes of caseloads by parole agent type, 

to ascertain the differences in outcome, th^ caseloads of 22 POAs 
were examined (one POA had been the victim Qf a heart attack, preventing the 
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-lU of POs ih the 
»1 • . ■ 



examination of thai, per son's- effectiveoess.)^ A random sarr. 
... 1 

safne unit of POAs was" drawn (22 officers) aj;id'ea(jh agent ivas asked to report 
on 50% (every ether case) of his caseload.' The^ supervision outcomes of the 
, caseloads from July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974 were determined. 

i 

^ Simultaneously, we sought to answer the question of how problematic 
the caseloads were for those under supervision in 1974-1975. Data on these 
clients have been presented; in Chapl^gr 3, but one additional bit of information 
is tabulated and presented in Table 37, which details the 10 most frequently ^ ^ 
occurlng off^ses for clients under supervision in 1974-1975^ These include 
66.3% 6f all cases reported by both POs and POAs. 

From the data in Table 37, it is obvious that tbe clients supervised by 
aides had more frequently been convicted of breaking and entering, armed and 
unarmed , robbery , burglary, grand tljeft, and second degree m'urdejr., POs, on the 
other hand, had clie^fs who had more frequently been convicted of forgpry, 

' / - • ' - 

^violation of drug laws, auto tpeft, and receiving and concealing stolen property. 
It appears that aides are rptore frequently supervising clients convicted of crimes f 

against the pferson fes well as some crimes against property) , „and that the re^ativ^ 

\ 

composition of aides' caseloads were still more problematic than the officers' 

clients. . 

The data in Table 38 were derived from the records of the APA, and have 
been classified into "Definite Failures'* (resentenced or returned to prison as 
parole violators); ^'Possible Failures" (transferred to a Reintegration Center, 
Mental hospital, or 'declared to be a parole vloleftor at large); and "Not Failures" 
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TABLE 37 



TEN MOST FREQUENTLY OCCURRING OFFENSES 



_a_a_ 



P.O. P.O.A. 

Caseloads Caseloads 



# 



Total 
Number Percent 



B & E 




Armeo-^obbery 
■Burglary 
Grand Theft 
Unarmed Robbery 
Viol . of Drutf Laws 
Auto Theft 
Rjec.. Stolen Prop. - 

^ 

2nd Deg. Murdejr 



25 


15.96 


18 


18,00. 


± 43 


28 


17.83 


8 


8.00 


36 


19 


12/10 


16 


16.00 


35 


16 


10.19 


15 


15.00 


31 


12. 


7.64 


10 


10^00 


22 


12 


7.64 


12 


12.00 


24 


17 


10.^3 


4 


4.00'" 


21 


11- 


/.Ol . 


• S 


s.o'o, . 


- 16 


11 


7,01 . 


4 

* 


4.0Q 


15 


r 

6 


^3.82 


8 


e.oo 


14 


157 


99-99 . 


IQO 100 .-00 


257 



16.72 
|l4.01 
13.62 
12.0$ 
8.56 
9.34 
8.17 
6.23 
5.84 

5.,. 4 5 
,100.00 



Outcome 



Table 38 
Indicators for Clients' of Paifjole 
Officers and Aides ' • 
(In Percentages) / 




Outcomes 



Defi.nite Failure' 
Possible Failure 



Parole Offi,cers 



Aides 



4.74% 
5.43 



2.78% 
3.54 



Totdl 



4.10% 

A.m. 



Not Failures^ 




89.83 .- 


93.68 


91.07 


Totals. 




- ' 100.00% 


100.00% 


99.98% 


(n=) 




(2,468) 


. Mi J 85) 


■ 


x2= 14.67 








i ' 
i ■ 


•P< .01 . 




« 











1. Includes offenders resentenced or returned as parole violators. 

2 . Includes offenders transferred to a Reintegration Center or/mental 
hospital, as well as declared parole violator at large. 

3. All other clients' under supervision during year. 



(all other categoriesl including final release, maximum sentence release, etc.). 
This classification isymil^r to' the process by which the APA defines outcomes. 
The data indicated t^h^t aides, despite the" fact that they supervise the 

\ \ ^ 

more 'problematic' caseloads, have had fewer "Definitte Failures" and "Possible 
Failures" and therefore more|; "Not Failures" than the pbs. T^e difference is ^ 

• significant at t\e .01 level^ This suggest that, for thi sample examined, thl 
aid^s have been more successful with their 'Caseloads than have the POs. as , 

' measured by criminal behavior outcomes. 

j - Summary ^' ^ ' " 

^ • Despite the more prjjblematic caseload^ssigned to aides, the clients 
under their supervision have had significantly more favorable outcomes in • 
1973-74 than did those cases under supervlsioi;!; by POs. If one were to measure 
programm-atlc effectiY^ness, at least in part, by recidivism data, one could 
concise thaMhe Pardle Case Aide Program has led to lessened recidivism- and 
therefore a reduction in crime for those cases under their supervision for the 
time Indicated. Whether the smaller caseloads or the char^cteristics of the 
aides is more causal, cannot be answered from the data at this time, but it is 
more reasonable to.argue that the aides' characteristics are more important. 
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, / CONCLUSIONS'AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Is conclliding chapter presents a concise overview of the 



'^hio' 



Parole Officer JMde Program and the various apprcAches utilized by thp 

V ■ V 

research stlaff in the evaluation. In addition, sevferal recommendations 
and implicaiions for using ex-offendei|s as parapro^essionals in th^ field 
:)f coirectloij(^ are offered for consideration* 

Background of the Project ' 

t 

« ! ^ I' 

The iTse of ex-offenders to aid and assist with probationers or parolees , 
in the Department of Rehabilitation and Correction is not unique' to Ohio* 
Several other states have utilized ex-offenders in one capacity or another . 
in correctional programs. Two things are relatively novel, however, about 
the Ohio Parole Officer Aide Program. First, the authority, power and trust 
given ex-offenders hired as aides are unique. Although the aides <lo not 
have the total ^tonomy of parole (^fficers, they do have theff own caseloads . 
for which they are primarily responsible. Second, the desire ahd aommittment 
^ of thre Ohio Adult Parole Authority to objectively evaluate the effectiveness 
of the program is both exceptional and commendable. In these and other 
respects, the Ohio Adult Parole Authority is capitalizing on the resources 
of ex-offenders and evaluating their effectiveness more extensively than have 



other states* to date. 
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a control groii^ of '•parole of fiqers has been deemed equally ^ective. As , 



In evaluating the twenty-three parole officer aides employed by the 
^tate'of\)hio during the first" two years, their performance\pi comparison to 

■ Ml 

lually m 

a result, the Ohio Adult Parole Authority hired additionalj aides and 
broadening their responsibilities. The third year evaluation fOund very 
similar benefits"^,^ 

I 

The research techniques employed in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the parole officer aides included a variety of approaches. The first 
technique utilized was the measurement of aides' and parole officers.' 
attit^es on several dimensions often mentioijed as being associated with 
successful social service-type workers. The results from the attitudinal 
questionnaire on the scales specifically designed to measure traits associated 
with successful social service workers indicated aides have the Qualities 
attitudes and orientations generally associated with such employees. More 

si/nilarities than differences were found between aides and parole officers on these 

' ' ^ / — V, 

vaFious attitudinal indicators, as well as in theft- attitudes toward law and 

order. 

..,The in-depth interviews with parol© offic;ei;^aides indicated they were 

very pleased with their jobs. They have been well accepted and socialized 

into their respective parole'offices . Aides had considerable confidence and 

their own ability ^to-help and assist parolees, although in 1974 only four felt 

being an ex-offender was more important than being a community resident 

) 

in working with parolees . 

. ^ 150 - , 
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The third approach followed in evaluating the proi- ram was the use of 
students as field observers. The students reported no difference in the 
* number of parolees seen on the average by the various parole officers and 
parole officer aides. Similarly, no differences were observed in the per- 
centage of time^ spent with parolees. Also, parole ^officers -and parole 
officer aides' relationships with fellow workers were rated equal, but aides 
w^ evaluated as having somewhat better relations with their parolees than 
did -parolee gfficers . . - . , 

. Unit supervises rated parole officers and aides on several dimensions 
as a fourth technique in evaluating the program. Their ratings indicated 
that in most respects parole officers were much'*^uperior to aides. Supervisors 

in 1973 rated parol^^ officer aides better in geking parolees jobs and "putting 
> 

themselves out." However, in 1974, supervisors rated parole officers superfor 
on every indicator., •Thig «>^apparently a reflection of the type of aides hired 
( - >-durlng the second year of the program. 
» In 1^75, aides were rated superior on about half the dimensions. ' 

In comparing supervisors* ratings of aides according ta length of employment. 



* thgs 



were 



J hired during the first ye^ar in comparison to the second year of the program, 
rated higher on every dimension. In fact, if supervisors' ratings for 



parole officer aides hired during the 1972-1973 program year were compared to 
parole officers,^ there wa^ very little ^4i?Fbj*ence between the two 'groups. Aides 
were rated somewhat better in relating, helping, and getting parc^ees jobs 
in 1974, while parole officers are rated higher in rrtotivati'ng parolees and 
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corftiderably better at report writing. Overall, however, supervisors' in whose 
units aidesv worked were very excited about the Parole Officer Aide Program. 

— T 

Sevei^ supervisors iiTflicated they had grave doubts about the program at 
its inception, but they now felt it was the best new program to have ever 

\ 

come out of the Adult Parole Authority and^that it should certainly be expanded. 
^ Thp imh indicator in assessing the desirability of the ex-offender 

i J ' - ■ . . 

prog(;aniyas to ascertain inmates* attitudes toward such an Innovation. 



/ 



Inm^^s surveyed at Ohio's penal institutions were very^much in favor p.f 
the^Parole Officer Afde Program. The majority of inmates felt parolees 
supervised by an aide woul4 be more likely to succeed on parole. An over- 
whelming majority of inmates indicated they would prefer being supervised 
by an aide rather than a parole officer. Surprisingly, although the program ^ 
had been in effect for two years in 1974 , less than 50% of the innates were 
aware of the ProVam. ^ 

A sixtl\ approach used in the evaluation was to contact th\patolees 

supervised by parole officers and parole ofSicer aides to determine fheir 
• ^ \ 

opinion of the help and support they were receiving. Th^ parolees si^- * 
veyed,_v/ho were under the supervision of either an^aide or a parole 
officer, rated parole officer eOdes .superior on evecy indicator in 1973, and rated 
parole officers somev\?hat better than parole officer aides in 1974. Parole officer 
aides in 197^were rated more trustworthy, more concerned,' more helpful in 
finding jo^, more understanding, easier to tafl: witby^and easier to find 
when needed by parolees than were parole officers. Such was not the case 
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in 1974, when all^role officer aides were simply compared to the control 
group of ^parolQ officers . >^ > - 

^ The reason for such differing results seemed to lie with' the type of ^ 
parole offlci^r aide chosen. The 1973 program evaluation mentione(i that the 
, aides* smaller caseload might be responsible for the more positive ratings 
^role officer aides received from parolees • This explanation now seems 
somewhat less than accurate. A more rational fexplanation might simply be 
that aides, carefully chosen, can be a real asset tq an Adult Carole Authority's 
service. However , being an ex-offender was no guarantee that an individu,^l 
will make a good parole officer or aidq^. Consequently, careful screening 
of applicants should be used in the future in order to assure the program's 
success. ' P - V 

A s*eventh approach in assessing the ex-offender program w^s 
national survey of State Directors of Correctibns. This survey documented * \ 
the growing trend of utilizing ex-offendeVs in corred^ions as support personnl^f^. 
The majority of directors favored u^ritfig ex-bfjenders as parole officers or 
aides, but only Ohio and Pennsylvania have actually implemented programs 
where a sizeable number of such ex-offenders are employed. 

The recidivism (failure) rates for aides' and parole officers' caseloads, 
measured in 1974, indicated that those clients supervised by aides had 
signihcantly less failures in every category than did clients of parole 



officers . 
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Recommendations 

' / - • . ■ \ . 

From the work and contact with the Ohia Parole Officer Aide Program ' 

during the last three years, information has been received from numerous • 

sourcee^cVce^ing recommended changes. It is from such suggestions as 

well as the evaluation of the data collected that the following recommenciattfens" 

are offdred for consideration. . ^ ^ ^ 

' \ ' , ^ " > ^ 

(1) Selection of parole officer aides . Greater care should be given 

■ . \ ■ ^ " - V- 

in selecting ex-pffenders as parole officer ^aides . 't)rHJiebasis of this 

evaluation, an aide's effectiveness can be predicted from various attitudinal 

scales and indices associated with successful social service-type wpfk^rs^^ 

The Adult Parole Authority should consider screening future applicants on the 

basis of their scores on tests^ such as the AqjiTevement iVlotivation Scale,- Self 

Esteem Score, Focat Concerns Scale, the Dogmatism Scate and the Innova- 

» ^ * » ' 

tiveness Scale. 

(2) "Training seminars. All new aides should attend an orientation 
and trailing seminar. The seminars should empha's^ze such skills as report 
writing, dictating skills, s^nd counseling techniques. The ^tr^l^iij^seminar 
should be conducted in such a way that the parole"* officer aides wiljl be 
enthusiastic about their jobs. 

(3) Retraining seminars . All parole officer aides should be invit^ 
to participate in at least part of each hew training seminarl^^ Th/s will allow 
aides to share, experiences as well as receive a refresher couLse in parole 
techniques. This will also help aides to get to know one anc/ther and perhaps 
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^provide the additional support and ai^dvice needed/ Ip addition, aides wouXd 

^ . . . ^' ^ ^ 

be able toleam from ojie^ another Jiow thex have dealt with precarious 
situations./"*^ \ , 

' * (^^) ^rations with police and jail personnel. Police, jaii and court 
personnel in cities wh^lre aides will vyork Should be invited to a portion of 
the training seminar y^heir understanding of the program should facilitate 
aides in gairtlng the. needed cooperation from local law enforcement and criminal 
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justice a^^cies. If such officials do not attend the training seminar, 
correspondence from Jthe Parole Officer Aide Project Director explaining the 
progfram and requesting their assistance would be helpful. Literature describing 
the program and its success sjt^uld be made available^ot only to these 
agencies but to others with whirfh the POAs will b^ working. The l^^onal 
Criminal Justice Referenqe Service should also be used to disseminate this 
- inform^itlon^. 

(5) Increase the number of parole officer aides . The ekact number of 
POAs employed wouild depend on the available resources. At least one aide 

. ^ should be arssigned to each adult parole unit in the state. At the present 
time, supervisors, inmates, and parolee? appear to be in favor of this 
recommendation. -CQntinuing evaluation should be conducted to avoid any 
possible "bopmerang*' effect, as the program continues to grow and to be 
imple;Tiented . 

* *^ IMA ^ 

(6) Assignment of aid parole unitg . A conscientious effort 

should be made to continue to assign POAs to communities with which they 

\ 

are acquainted. This will callow POAs to more fully utilize their knowledge 
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the communitjy and its resources in working with parolees • From interviews', 
the parole officer aide^ suggest th^t'l^Owled^e of the community is more impor- 
tant to them in helping parolees W;an is their st^Uifi^of being an ex-offender. 

(7) An incenti ve program ^nd career ladder. Aides ^ould be provided 
•a 

an incentive to gain additional writing, speaking and counseling skills, as 
- well as formal education. Such an incentive should be related to salary 
increments and advancement possibilities . As the, aides gain the education 
and experience, required for potential parole officer employees , they should 
be Given first consideration for any neW openings, and' more should be promoted 
tcparol^ offic^f-status. Such an incentive system would hold out viable, 
attainable goals for aides to werf/ toward. Qertainfy the opportunity to become 
a parole officer and have the period of time when working as an aide count 
toward advancement, retirement, and other benefits is neces-sary. 

(8) Integration of aides in to parole units . Unit supervisors should 
encourage an exchange di ideas and knowledge between POAs and POs in 
their respective units. Aidefe^^may be of considerable help to POs in further 
understanding parolees' proiDlems\apprehensions , occupational desires 3nd 
capabilities, and differences in "culture. " "•Parole officers, on the other hand, 
may be of enormous help to POAs in learning how best to cope with bureau- 
cratic problems and workable solutions to various problems with parolees. 
The exchange can be further beneficial for and' complementary^ to the Adult 
Parolfe Authority, ' * , . 

Updating training seminars . At least two updating training seminars 
should be held each year for all parole officer aides. This woulfe allow aides 
to receive additional training in areas in which they feel weak. It would 
also provide the means by which aides coi^ commtmicate to each other the 

• 1-43 . ^ 
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various^'techni^ues which they find to be most successful in worki^^* with 
parolees. 

(10) l^ublic relations and educational programs. A more intensive 
and effective public information and education program should be conducted • 
The Adult Parole Authority sj^ould receive more recognition and praise for 
their innovative attempts in the field of corrections. Certainly, the parole 
officer aide program is one program in which the APA can take__pride. In addition, 
by informing the public of such programs, some of the resistance aides have 

V 

encountered in their respective communities may be minimized. 

(11) Project Director's duties . The POA Project Director should be 
allocated at least one-half and preferably all of his time to coordinate, 
implement, and monitor th# project's programs and activities. This would 
allow for the preparation of training seminars and selection of new aides, arid 
for the* dissemination of relevant information concerning the program to the 
APA, regional and unit parple offices, parole officer aides, the press ^^and 
correctional departments in, other states. 

(12) Evaluation of the program > The parole officer aide program should 

be further evaluated by an outside agency. This will provide the Adult Parole 

f 

Authority with further baseline data to assess the effectiveness of^the program 
in the future. If the program is apparently less effective from one year to 
the next, the evaluation may supply some of the reasons ancl act as a catalyst 
for change. Similarly, Since imiovative ideas such as the POA program are 

i^e subject to ridicule and criticism by the press and the public, the sponsoring 
agency has a continuing responsibility to justify such programs with reliable 
empirical data . 

» 14>^ ' • ^ . - 
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Overall, Ohio's Parole Officer A^ida Program has been given positive, 

J, * '' 

often superlative, ratings from almost everyone associated* with it; this 
includes the Law Lhforcenient Assi>>tance Adninls Lration. The aides have 
'performed well in their three /cdrs of employmeni with The Ohio Adult Parole 
Aut'^ority, i:<;qardlc3s of' whether parolees, supervisors, or others are 
evaluatino their work, aides should and have received outstanding praise 
and .-.^^knowl(;dgement: for their contribution to the field of corrections. The 
Program should be con'linued, and adopted in other states. 
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